






































Sester’s Picnic. a 


ckelberg was once sent on as particular em- 

therine of Ruasia into Poland; on the same 

vurgut was despatched by the emperor of 
these amb di 


for an audi- 











; the king, and ad 
it) concluded it was the king, an - 
: ‘enchs with the accustomed formalities. 
i -d looking creature turned out to be Stackel- 
received the unexpected homage with pride 
3 ‘ « Soon after the king entered the presence j 
1 14 Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, retired, 4 
fed and ashamed. In the evening, it so hap- 
j 
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both these ambassadors were playing cards at 

table with his majesty. The German envoy 
‘got clube . i 
‘Ke! said the monarch ; ‘it is the knave!”” ' 
me, tire.” exclaimed Thurgut casting a sig- 

ance at Stackelberg; ‘‘ this is the second time 

ave mistaken a knave for a king!” 
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” 
‘anise, I’ve got tired seein’ you round.” 


erg, though very prompt at repartee, bit his { 
vas silent. : 





making a journey in a stage coach over 
rons in the oe rt of the State, and 
imaelf on the way by uent rerorts to the 
a mysterious black bottle which he had with 
denly the coach came in con’ with a large 
‘h, without doing any other damage, deprived 
is equilibrium, and down he rolled on the 


thunder are yer doing?” said Billy; ‘“‘ How 





i at all; and the assured Billy that a — 
“ght. ‘Bily aqpreuned tae vebicle again, and : “ 

\ slowly to his former seat outside. Entered rding to Act in th 1858, i i 

t upset, d’you say?” iy runes rk Congress, "Office pba Be : evidently fagging out. 


all,” replied 3 7 
‘fda known that,” said Billy, “+ I wouldn't 
nn” 


anne 


exander H. Stephens of Georgia was once run- 

ony with an opponent of unusually large 

nd on the stump one day the discussion e 

ly warm. Lape yp eg large man said to 
ho is small an : 

1 could batton your ears back and swallow 

. sir?” I 


ee 


h rude remark Stephens retorted : 
f you did you phe then have more brains in 
) eh than you eyer bad In your head! 
vughter which followed effectually dissipated the 
r which was gaining ground. 


havin; rehased a gallon of mountain 

ant of a play business-like label, wrote his 

na common. playing-eard, which happened to 
ven of clubs, and tied > to the handle of the 
A coming by observed : : 
‘s caweral careless way to leave liquor!” 

” Tom. 

bomen! some one might come with the eight 

and take it.” 
s zed the bundle and left. 
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S venile prodiey at Boonville. A “wee 
we oe his mother a few days since. 
ceasion to chastise him stint oe Lege 
ommitted; Charley sat quietly for some 

3, no doubt thinking very profoundly. At last 


t thus: " 
P I wish pa’d get anuzzer housekeeper, and let 
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y 80, my son?” 


a woman was praising, in rather enthusiastic, 
t S sermon of @ ssotch minister, who had acquired ; 
name for depth and sublimity. The suspicions of 
litor were @ little roused, and she ventured to 
» a question to her: sii 
ll, deany, do you understand him? 
iterstand him!” holding up her hands in aston- 
at the question, “me understand him! wad I 
»resumption ?” 
AR 
.—While Ju Williams of Vermont was 
‘Deneh, he had po one day as he was leay- 
ourt-room, to * serateh his back,” but being un- 
‘ach the desired spot, one of the “side” judges 
assist him. 
ala the Judge, “I have always wondered 
se “ side” judges were for, and I have now as- 
_ It is to scratch the judge’s back.” 


——Eererrr? 








i ‘onti, the lover of Madame de Boufflers, 
ae pte sa to the sex, even when old Per- 
howersr, that he did not « so well as he 
4 be one day said: 

Tete ie to relive: Formerly my civilities 
on for declarations of love, but now my declara- 
ove are taken only for civilities.” 


stchman's Story.—“ Shut your eyes and listen 
Vell, de firat night 1 open the store I counts de 

vnd finds him nix right, I count bim and dere 
Mar gone, and vat dves yer tink I does den? 
‘tany ” 

did Mok count him any more, and he comes out 
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cht ever since.” 
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.sserted that a man marrying now-a-days, marries 
leal more than he bargained for. He not only 
self toa woman, but a laboratory of prepared 
juintal of whalebone, eignt coffee begs, four 
t novels, one poodle dog, and a system of weak 

that will keep four servants aud three doctors 
your house most of the time 


the tailor looked at the Falls of Niagara. with 
cload of spray, be exclaimed: “Gods! what a 
sponge a coat’? Whenacorrupt politician looks 
iu Congress, with all its immense facilities for 
ig the watiousl iuterests to the highest bidder, be 
exclaims: ** Gods! what a place to spouge the 
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\ being about to remove his shop, his land- 
syed the ern Be stating, at the same time, that 
oasidered # Very good staud for business. The 
au replied with a shrug of the shoulder: 
os, he’s very good stand for de business ; by fer, 
/ all day, for nobody come to make me move. 
ener 
was much sound truth in the speech of a country 
1 idler, who boasted his descent from an ancient 


vuch the worse for you,” said the peasant; ‘as 
aa say—the older the seed, the worse the 
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cl vidence seems to watch over the lives 
eam It is rarely that a drunken man is 
And why can't a drunken man be drowned? 
on is, because his head is sure to swim. 
sh Advertisement —Lost, on Saturday last, but 
‘p does not know where—an empty sack with a 
rit. Ou the sack the setters * P G.” are marke: 
smpletely worn out as not to be legible. 
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| ‘THE BLACK MENDICANT: 


The Mysterious Protector, 


A STORY OF PLOT AND PASSION. 





BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


[CONTINUED.] 
CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SEARCH. 


Tue next day at an early hour, Neptune, lean- 
ing on his stick, slowly descended the stairs 
leading from his garret to the street. For the 
last twenty years he had devoted a portion of 
every day to searching for Captain Alden’s wife. 
He had of course examined every portion of 
New York over and over again. He had scru- 
tinized every house. He had peered curiously 
into every woman’s face who appeared to him to 
be of the same age as Benton’s mother would be. 
He had often been reviled for his pertinacity in 
this respect, but he bore all meekly, finding jus- 
tification to himself in obeying the will of his 
deceased master. 

This day, however, he had not to trust entirely 
to chance. He possessed a clew; certainly it 
was a faint one, but it was sufficient to raise his 
courage. He started therefore on his daily task 
full of hope, feeling in his pocket at every step 
he took, to see if the famous lace pocket hand- 
kerchief which bore the initials F. A. was safe. 

Without any hesitation, he directed his ateps 
towards the Fifth Avenue. It was in this neigh- 
borhood he expected to find the largest. collec- 
tion of private carriages. He was certain he 
could recognize both the lady and her carriage. 
At this early hour, however, he did not expect to 
see the former, but he knew it was about the 
time the carriages were cleaned for the day, and 
it was his hope to discover the one he sought, 
while it was undergeing this process. 

He commenced his work in a systematic man- 
ner by exploring every stable attached to the 
houses in the Fifth Avenue. From some of 
them he was driven ignominiously away by the 
stablemen ; others joked and laughed with him ; 
but for two or three hours he was entirely unsuc- 
cessful. At last he arrived ata fine looking 
mansion at the upper portion of the avenue. On 
the side of this house was alarge yard, the gates 
of which were wide open. The mendicant as 
usual looked in and saw a post-chaise, to which 
was attached two strong horses, standing in the 
yard. By the side of this vehicle stood a young 
man dressed in the extreme of fashion. It was 
not, however, the vehicle he sought, and he was 
about to move on, when the young man struck 
one of the horses with a whip. ‘This caused it 
to rear and plunge, and the carriage moved from 
its position. This brought into view a charming 
phexton, evidently placed there for the purpose of 
being cleaned. The moment the negro saw it, 
he stood motionless, as if nailed to the ground. 
He examined from the distance where he stood 
every partof this carriage. 

“It is the same!” he murmured, in a voice 
which trembled with emotion. 

He entered the yard resolutely, and advanced 
towards the tall young man, who was no other 
than Mr. Alfred Mindon. The latter, when he 
saw:the negro advancing, seemed astonished. He 
put his eye glass to his eyes, as if to get a better 
sight of the intruder, 

“Well, ’pon honor,” said he, “this is about 
the coolest proceeding I have ever seen; a nig- 
ger with a white beard ; deuce take me if I ever 
saw such a queer-looking customer. I wonder 
what in the name of fortune he wants ?” 

The negro continued to approach. He stopped 
opposite Mr. Mindon ; the latter lowered his eye 
glass. 

“ John!” said the fop. 

A lad about fifteen years of age appeared, who 
evidently acted asa tiger. He was clothed in 
livery, and his jacket was one mass of gilt 
buttons 

‘Get a whip,” continued Mindon, pointing to 
the mendicant. 

Neptune doubtless comprehended what he 
meant, for he instinctively grasped his long stick, 
and it certainly was not a weapon to be despised. 
Happily he had no necessity to use it, for the 
young man was only jesting. It is true he was 
a vain fop, but he was not bad hearted. 
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do you want?” said he. ‘It is not usual to en- 
ter My, Walton’s premises in this manner.” 

“Walton!” cried the mendicant, unable to 
restrain a movement of surprise. 

“It is customary to beg at the door, never in 
stable yards; begone !” 

Neptune made no reply, but drew from his 
pocket the handkerchief, carefully wrapped up 
in a sheet of white paper, and handed it to 
Mr. Alfred Mindon. 

“What’s this ?” cried the latter, putting on his 
gloves before touching the packet. ‘The deuce 
take me if it is not one of mother’s handker- 
chiefs.” 

He gave Neptune a dollar, and continued, “ It 
isa good day for you, uncle; if you had such 
luck every day you would soon be rich. Good 
morning !” 

The negro immediately retired ; but, instead of 
going home, he seated himself on a large stone 
| outside the yard gate. Pulling his large straw 
hat over his eyes, he determined to wait. Every 
now and then he glanced in the open gate, and 
although to an observer he would appear to be 
utterly careless of what was going on, he did not 
let the least thing escape him. He was well sat- 
isfied with his morning’s work thus far. He now 
knew where to find the woman whose feature’ 
resembled Benton’s so strikingly, and whose 
initials were the same as Benton’s mother. But 
he had something else to learn. This house be- 
longed to Mr. Walton; the country seat where 
Benton was about to visit also belonged to Mr. 
Walton. Did this house and the country seat 
belong to the same person? As he asked him- 
self this question, a neighboring clock struck 
two. The mendicant rose up hurriedly ; he was 
late, and he was afraid Benton would already be 
on his way to Rye. 

He was about to hurry to the latter’s boarding 
house in Broadway, when he cast a last look into 
the court yard, where he saw Mrs. Walton ap- 
proach the post chaise leaning on the arm of a 
young man. At first he saw only the creole, and 
overjoyed by his discovery, he murmured, “ It is 
really she!” Immediately afterwards he recog- 
nized Benton’s secret enemy, and consequently 
his enemy, the man who had written that per 
fidious letter to the mayor—he had recognized 
Mordent. 

He no longer thought of departure. He was 
overwhelmed by this discovery, and stood per- 
fectty motionless for a minute or two, utterly 
unable to collect his thoughts. At last he mur- 
mured to himself, “ what is now to be done?” 
Mordent’s presence gave to Mrs. Walton’s de- 


his dead master. He felt certain the presence of 
that man threatened evil to Benton. 
matter now troubled him; if the latter had al- 
ready departed, how was he to find that Elm 
Park, which in his excited imagination he al- 
ready depicted as teeming with bloody mysteries? 
He glanced around him-irresolutely, and saw on 





| muttering, “the fact is—the deuce take me, if 
parture an appearance of danger to the son of | 


Another | 








EXPOSURE OF CRIME. 


“ We shall be alone, and can converse on our 
way.” , 

But she had counted without her host, for 
stretched all his length on the seat was Mr. Al- 
fred Mindon. 

Mrs. Walton could not restrain a gesture of 
impatience. ‘“ You here?” said she, in a cold 
tone; “I thought you had gone with Helen and 
Mr. Walton.” 

“ My respected mother, you thought wrong for 
once in your life,” replied the young man, pull- 
ing asmall pocket mirror from his pocket and 
viewing his face in it. 

“How was it you did not go with them?” 
asked Mrs. Walton, with some asperity. 

“Well, the fact is, my respected step-parent 
would not let me,” replied Mindon. “Look 
here, mother,’’ he continued, “ the deuce take me 
if Ihave not a large pimple coming on my nose ; 
what shall I do?” 

Mrs. Walton made no reply to his question, 
but her countenance expressed great annoyance 
at not having the chaise to themselves. 

“ Why, mother,” said the young man, looking 
at her, “you do not seem very much pleased at 
the jdea of having my company, but the deuce 
take ie if I am not forced to go with you, unless 
I am left behind.” 

The creole endeavored to overcome her feeling 
of disapPointment, and made a sign for Mordent 
to enter. 

“Why, Mordent,” said Mindon to the latter, 
as he seated himself, “you must be sick ; upon 


-my honor you look just like a corpse.” 


Mordent made no reply, but slunk into a dark 
corner. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PURSUIT. 


i Ht 
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Avenue, the hired vehicle was actually some 
yards in advance of the other. The mendicant 
called to the driver to yield the road. The order 
was superfluous, for no sooner had they reached 
the fine gravel road at Yorkville, than the post- 
chaise shot ahead, and in a short time a consid- 
erable distance separated the two vehicles. 

“ Faster!” cried the mendicant to the driver. 

“Don’t be afraid, my colored friend,” replied 
the coachman, with a kind of mocking emphasis 
on the last words, “‘ we shall overtake them on 
the top of the hill.” 

It occurred as the driver had predicted. By 
the time they had reached Harlem, the hackney 
coach had made up the lost ground. The hired 
vehicle was drawn by two strong but old horses, 
which could go very well up hill and on a level, 
but proceeding at a rapid rate down hill, would 
endanger breaking their legs. 

When they had gone three miles above Har- 
lem bridge, the driver turned round on his seat 
and said to the negro, “Say! where are we 
going ?” 

Neptune pointed to the post-chaise in advance 
of them. 

“O, yes, I know all about that,” replied the 
coachman ; “ we are to follow that ; bnt where is 
that going ?” 

“Go on,” cried Neptune, impatiently ; ‘“ you 
shall be paid.” 

The driver whipped his horses, and continued 
the conversation. 

““My colored friend, you speak well,” said he, 
“but I have two good horses in a fair way to be 
killed at this rate, and with all respect to you, 
you do not exactly seem—” 

Neptune drew a dozen five dollar gold pieces 
from his pocket, and showed them to the coach- 
man. The latter no sooner saw them, than he 
cracked his whip enthusiastically. 

“ By golly,” said he, to himself, ‘‘ the nigger’s 





Tue horses started, and the post-chaise pro- 
ceeded onits journey. As it passed through the 
gate, both Mordent and Mrs. Walton at the same | 
moment saw the black mendicant, fur the latter 
glanced eagerly into the interior of the vehicle | 
as it passed him. 

“That man again!” murmured the creole, a 
shudder of undefined fear running through her | 
frame. 

“There is something about that fellow I can- 
not understand,” thought Mordent, as he caught 
sight of the negro’s black eyes. 

As for Mindon, he contented himself with 





John had only been two years older, I would | 
have backed him against that nigger in a fair | 
stand up fight for twenty dollars.” 

Neptune advanced to the hackney coach which 
still stood in the same place. He whispered a | 
few words to the driver, placing in his hand at 
the same momenta five dollar gold piece, and 
the heavy vehicle started in pursuit of the post- 
chaise. 


| to give me all the money you showed me just 


got plenty of money, and no mistake.” 

At Williams’s Bridge, the post chaise stopped 
to change horses. The hackney coach passed it, 
and took the road which led directly through the 
village. The two horses began to blow and show 
great signs of distress. Their bodies were en- 
veloped in steam, and large drops of sweat ran 
down their backs. 

“Will they be able to go two more «tages ?”” 
asked Neptune, uneasily. 

“ Two stages ?” replied the driver ; “if you were 


now, they could not do it.” 

“Go on!” cried the negro, concealing his dis- 
appointment. 

The post-chaise drawn by two fresh horses at 
this moment passed the hackney coach, and soon 
increased the distance between them 

“ Faster,” cried Neptune 

The driver flogged his horses, and they broke 
into a furious gallop. Up the next hill the hack- 
ney coach gained some of the lost ground, but 
as they continued their course, the distance be- 


At last, Neptune, who 
was all this time leaning out of the window, lost 
sight of the post-chaise in a turn of the road. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said the driver, “we 
shall see them again when we turn the corner.” 

They turned the corner, but the post-chaise 
was out of sight. 

“Fifty dollars if you catch up with them 
again.” 

“ Fifty dollars!” murmured the driver, and he 
beat the poor animals with his whip several 
times in succession. The pain made them dart 
forward, then they stopped. The coachman 
pitilessly redoubled his strokes. The horses flew 
forward, their heads bent down, their nostrils 
smoking, and their flank’ covered with a white 
foam. Their pace was tremendous, and the 
driver kept beating them all the time. 

The negro was breathless with anxiety. All 
that he could utter was, “faster! faster!” He 
groaned every time their pace relaxed, and when 
the jumping of the vehicle announced they were 
proceeding at a rapid rate, he was beside himself 
with joy. 

It commenced to grow dark. At last, on the 
summit of a hill some distance before them, the 
post-chaise was seen standing as it were in relief 
from the gray horizon. At the same time the 
lights of New Rochelle were now visible. 

The mendicant uttered a last cry of encour- 
agement, and fell back on his seat exhausted. A 
few minutes afterwards there was a violent 
shock ; the horses had completely given out, and 
could not move another step. But they were at 
New Rochelle, and ten yards from where they 
were, stood the post-chaise; fresh horses were 
being harnessed to it. 

Neptune jumped out of the hack, handed ten 
five dollar gold pieces to the driver, and directed 
his steps towards the post chaise, The moment 
the latter commenced to move, he jumped behind 
it. The post-master called upon the postilion 
to stop, but the noise the vehicle made over the 
paved street prevented him hearing the warning, 
besides it was now night. After a few minutes’ 
anxiety, the mendicant lost all fear of being ex- 
pelled from his post. 

In about an hour’s time, the post chaise turned 
from the main road into a kind of avenue, lined 
on each side by massive trees. By-and by it 
made another turn, and Mr. Walton’s country 
residence, called by him Elm Park, was brought 
fully into view. The house was delightfully sit- 
uated on a considerable eminence, immedi:tely 
on the borders of Long Island Sound. The 
mansion was old fashioned, but roomy and com- 
fortable An avenue of some extent led up to 
the entrance. It was in a high state of cultive- 
tion; massive trees, the foliage of which almost 
hid the house from view, adorned the spot. 

It was eight o’clock when the post-chaise 
rolled up the avenue. When about twenty yards 
from the entrance, Neptune glided from his post 
and hid himself amongst the bushes and trees in 
the vicinity. The house was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and every preparation had been made for 
the reception of guests. A short time after Mrs. 
Walton’s arrival, other post-chaises drove up the 
avenue, and the hospitable mansion soon received 
a goodly number of guests. 

They all sat down to supper, to which ample 
justice was paid by every one. Mr. Mindon 
especially declared it to be his opinion that the 
deuce might take it, if ever he had eaten a better 
supper. Mordent was the only one who ap- 
peared rsle, anxious and pre-occupied. He evi- 
dently tried to rally, but an acute observer could 
have easily seen it was forced. Benton was in 
high spirits; he sat by Helen’s side, which might 
have had something to do with it. Mrs. Walton 
could scarcely conceal her anger when she saw 
the two young lovers whispering to each other, 
in a manner that showed they were mutually in- 
terested in the conversation. 





CHAPTER XVL 
THE LOVERS. 

Tue day had been a magnificent one, and had 
closed in with one of those delicious autumn 
evenings so common in October. The heat was 
not oppressive, but still it was warm enough to 
have all the windows of the house open. A 
gentle breeze stirred the leaves of the trees in 
the ‘vicinity of the house, and blowing over a 
bed of rose trees wafted the delicious perfume to 
the guests, who after supper had assembled on 
the portico. 

Amongst these rose trees Neptune was con- 
cealed, and watched what was going on. Up to 
the present time the poor negro had not gained 


/)ERMS: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. i “Uncle,” said he, laughing, “if John was | the opposite side of the avenue a hackney coach Before leaving his garret in the morning, the tween them became more considerable. The | much from the almost superhuman exertions he 
~riber, one year.. . ay only two years older, I would back ‘him against | drawn by two strong horses. He breathed more | negro had provided himself with a considerable | mendicant swung himself backwards and for- | had made to reach Elm Park. Exc luded 
a a x ie 1.1500 you for twenty dollars.”” freely. ‘I will follow them,” said he, to himself. | amount of money, for he had a presentiment wards in his seat. He fancied this motion gave 
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The negro made no reply, but a meaning 
smile lighted up his black features for a minute 
or two. 


“ What 


The young man began to get angry. 


At that moment Mrs. Walton, who seemed as 


enter the post-chaise ; before doing so, however, 
she turned round to Mordent and said: 





agile and graceful asa young girl, prepared to | 


that this day was to be an eventful one. 

While they remained in the city, the hackney 
coach had no difficulty in keeping close behind 
the post-chaise. When traversing the Third 


increased impetus to the vehicle. 
“Faster!” he cried every moment. 
your very life do not lose sight of them!” 


“For 


from the interior, he could only watch in the dis 
tance Mrs. Walton and Murdent, whom he 
strongly suspected of plotting together for Ben- 


ton’s destruction. While they were at supper, 





The driver did his best, but his horses were 


he had been able to see them all seated at table 
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through the open windows. He even fancied he 
could perceive Mrs. Walton’s eyes sparkle with 
hatred for Benton. 

“Tf I could only tell her that he is her son !” 
thought he; “ but I am not certain such is the 
case. I have no doubt about it in my own mind, 
but should she deny it, how can I prove my 
assertion ?” 

Neptune had sufficient common sense to know 
that a woman who had abandoned her own child 
for twenty years, would not acknowledge him 
unless obliged to do so by proof which would 
admit of no denial. 

When they arose from the table, the creole 
made a sign to Mordent, who soon after joined 
her. Parties began to walk in the garden. 
Many of them passed close by where Neptune 
was concealed ; they were laughing and talking, 
but he paid no attention to them, for his eyes 
were all the time fixed on Mrs. Walton’s and 
Mordent’s movements. He did not even notice 
Helen Walton and Benton, who in their turn 
passed him and turned into a winding path 
which led to the beach. Helen was leaning on 
Benton’s arm, and it was the first time he had 
ever been really alone with her. 

The moon was at its full, and cast a mellowed 
light over every object. Before our two lovers 
lay the calm waters of the Sound, the gentle air 
just rippling the surface so as to make it appear 
in the distance like liquid silver. To lend to 
the enchantment of the scene, the white sails of 
various vessels might be seen flashing in the 
moonlight, as they were wafted on to their 
destination. ° 

Benton was supremely happy. The light 
touch of Helen’s hand on his arm, sent a thrill 
through his whole system. He had never known 
till this moment how much he loved her. Come 
what might, he could not resign her. Helen, for 
her part, felt an unknown emotion in her heart, 
one of mingled joy and sadness. The latter 
feeling was occasioned by the thought that they 
must soon separate. She leaned more heavily 
on Benton’s arm, as if she had a vague fear that 
some one might even now come between them. 

By this time they had reached the rocks which 
immediately overhung the dark blue waters of 
the Sound. They had not spoken a word since 
they had left the house, but it was a delicious si- 
lence; that of two hearts too full of love to find 
utterance in common language. 

“ Helen,” said Benton, at last, taking her hand 
in his and gently pressing it, ‘‘ how have I longed 
for this moment! Ihave hitherto had no op- 
portunity to tell you all I feel with respect to 
yourself. Dear Helen, allow me so to call you, 
I love you, earnestly, sincerely, devotedly. Ever 
since I first knew you, your image has ever been 
present in my mind. I have lived only for you. 
You have not discouraged me, you have ever 
treated me kindly, nay, almost affectionately. 
Dare I hope for a return of my love? O, say I 
am not utterly indifferent to you.” 

Helen made no reply, but he fancied he felt her 
little hand gently press his arm, and this encour- 
aged him to proceed. 

“Tam aware,” he continued, “ our stations ip 
life are different. 1 am aware you are the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy man, and Iam poor; but Helen 
Ihave energy, I have perseverance. If I only 
possessed such a treasure as yourself, I think I 
should have an incentive which would enable me 
to climb the highest pinnacle of fame.” 

There could be no mistake now about the 
pressure on his arm ; it was distinct and palpable. 

“T should not have dared, Helen,” continued 
Benton, “to address you in this language yester- 
day, for yesterday I had no name, no past, and 
very little hope of a future. But to-day Iam 
more bold. I have a father’s memory to vener- 
ate, to cherish and to deserve.” 

“ This is indeed glorious news,” said Helen ; 
“ tell me about it.” 

Benton then repeated to her the story as told 
him by Neptune. Helen listened attentively. It 
was evident that she took-the greatest interest in 
the relation. When he had finished, she could 
not restrain her tears, but they were tears of joy. 

“Helen,” continued the young man, “now 
you have heard my history, can you love me? 
My future happiness, nay, my life itself hangs 
on your answer; for without you this world 
would be but a dreary blank to me, without hope 
and without incentive for exertion. O, Helen, 
dearest Helen! say you return my passion !” 

“Henry,” returned the young girl, her tears 
falling thick and fast, “I will not conceal the 
truth from you, even at the risk of appearing 
destitute of maiden bashfulness ; you are dear 
to me, very dear to me. I have long loved you, 
and my greatest desire is to become the partner 
of your joys and your sorrows, your beloved and 
devoted wife.” 

“Darling, darling girl,” exclaimed Benton, 
throwing his arms around her neck and pressing 
a kiss of love on her lips. ~ 

Our hero at this moment was the happiest 
maa in the world. He had attained the height 
of his ambition ; the most delicious dream of his 
life had been realized; the wish which he had 
before indulged in as a castle in the air had been 
fulfilled! The sweet, balmy air as it played on 
his face, the calm, placid water stretching far out 
in the distance, the massive green foliage, now 
silvered by the moon’s rays, served to lend en- 
chantment to the scene. To think that the beau- 
tiful girl who now leaned upon his arm, to think 
that she, in whose face he had looked wonder- 
ingly at her supreme loveliness, should now be 


union. He may oppose it at first, but I believe 
his love is so great for me, that when he sees my 
happiness is concerned, he will consent to our 
union.” 

“ What courage and hope you give me, Helen! 
But what will Mrs. Walton say ?” 

“0, I know she will take every means in her 
power to oppose it; in fact, as I before told you, 
I have every reason to believe she is your most 
determined enemy. For Heaven’s sake, dear 
Henry, be on your guard; there is nothing she 
would not do to accomplish her ends; I have 
watched her well. She is very cunning, and 
only the more to be feared on that account. If 
pre Son possibly separate us, rest assured she 
will move heaven and earth to do so.” 

“ But in what have I offended her?” returned 
Benton; “she always appears very polite to me.” 

“True; that is her hypocrisy. I will tell you 
the reason of her hatred to you; you stand in 
the way of her plans being successfully executed. 
She has seen your attention to me, and this 
offends her, for she wishes me to marry her son, 
Alfred Mindon. Of course I need not tell you 
what contempt I have for him. Nothing in the 
world, even supposing my affections were disen- 
gaged, could obtain my consent to such a match ; 
but Mrs. Walton is a wily woman, and her first 
move is to clear the way by removing all rivals 
from the path. She dares not address my father, 
for she knows she possesses no influence with 
him. I am therefore afraid she will lay her 
schemes more deeply. All that I ask of you, 
dear Henry, be on your guard; remember I 
make this request for my own sake as well as 

ours.” 

“God bless you, darling ; what a dear, noble 
heart you possess,” returned Benton, kissing her. 
“J trust your fears are without foundation; but 
I will be watchful. You know I have a pro- 
tector, too; one who constantly watches over me, 
even though he be only a poor negro.” 

“Thave not forgotten the noble hearted old 
man ; how I long to see him !” returned Helen. 

They continued to converse for a considerable 
time. They had so much to say to each other, 
which we would willingly relate to the reader but 
for the fear that he would think it rather puerile ; 
not that it was so by any means; butto under- 
stand this language of common words, express- 
ing more than a common mearting, it would be 
necessary to feel exactly as they did. We can- 
not suppose that every person who reads this is 
in love, therefore we dare not venture to publish 
the remainder of this conversation.” It will 
suffice to say that it was a detail of experiences, 
such as describing theirsensations on first seeing 
each other, and other interesting matters. The 
evening was far advanced when they returned to 
the house. 


———_ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A DARK DEED PLANNED. 

Wnuice Helen and Benton were enjoying their 
delightful tete-a-tete, Neptune lay concealed with 
his eyes fixed on the main entrance to the house. 
He was on the watch. 

At last, what he expected came to pass. Mrs. 
Walton descended the portico leaning on Mr. 
Mordent’s arm. As soon as Neptune saw them, 
he almost betrayed himself by an involuntary 
movement; they did not notice him, however, 
but passed close by him. The negro crept after 
them, the soft grass preventing any sound from 
his movements reaching their ears. 

Mrs. Walton did not take the same road as 
the majority of her guests had taken; but turn- 
ing off into a narrow path, soon arrived ata 
very retired spot, in the middle of which was a 
large tree surrounded by a circular seat. The 
creole and quadroon seated themselves. 

“ At last,” said Mrs. Walton, “we have got 
rid of our troubl companions, and now we 
are quite alone. Had it not been for that foolish 
boy, Alfred, coming in the same coach with us, 
I might have known your plans by this time. 
But now you can explain everything to me; we 
are entirely alone.” 

“T will make you acquainted with my plan, 
and would have done so before had I not been 
prevented. But what noise is that ?” 

It was Neptune who had just glided under the 
seat on the opposite side of the tree. 

“O, it was nothing,” said the creole. 

But Mordent was not satisfied. He walked 
round the tree, and even explored some neigh- 
boring bushes, but the negro was so well con- 
cealed that he entirely overlooked him. When 
the quadroon was satistied, he returned to his 
seat again. 

“A ground squirrel, in all probability,” said 
he, as he seated himself. ‘Before going into 
this matter,” continued he, addressing Mrs. 
Walton, “let me ask you a questicn; do you 
still hold to your resolution ?”” 

“Do I still hold to my resolution? Why do 
you ask me such a ridiculous question? Did you 
not see that Mr. Walton brought this vagabond 
with him in his carriage ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Mordent, coldly, “ I remarked 





it 

“In his carriage!” repeated Mrs. Walton, in 
an excited voice, “ and seated him next to Helen, 
the place which ought to have been oceupied by 
my son. Did you not also remark the attention 
Mr. Walton paid him during supper?” 

“T remarked it,”’ repeated Mordent, again. 

“And even at this moment is not this Benton 
with Helen ?” 





his. He could scarcely realize the truth of it. 
But yes, it was true, for he felt the warm impress 
of her kiss still tingling on his lips. 

A long silence followed, broken only by the 


gentle rippling of the water as it washed against | 
If Mrs. Walton | 


the rocks on which they stood. 
could have seen them now, her heart would 
indeed have sunk within her. 
clined on her lover’s shoulder, while his arm 
clasped her slender waist. As the moonbeams 
lighted up her features, they revealed an expres- 
sion of love, devotion and implicit confidence. 
Poor Mindon, your chance appears slender 


indeed now, but still your mother plots for your | 


sake ! ‘ 
“Dear Henry,” said Helen, breaking the si- 


lence, “we must obtain father's consent to our 


Helen's head re- | 


“ He is!” 
“ And yet you ask me if I hold to my resolu- 
tion. 





| There is no time to be lost, Mordent; you 
| must put him outof the way, ormy son’s fortune 
| ) 3 


eat it, he must be got rid of 





is lost forever. I reg 
at once.” 
“Twill kill him this very night,” said Mor- 
dent, with extraordinary coolness. 
Neptune trembled from head to foot. Even 
his worst fears had not reached this point. He 


thought they might slander the young man, en- 
deavor to ruin his character, but he never for a 
} moment dreamed the tended to murder him. 





The creole did not answer fora minute or 


two. She was, or pretended to be undecided. 


| Her head fel! on her hand, and she appeared 


on one side her scruples, she raised her head, 
and without betraying any other feeling than cu- 
riosity she asked : 

“ How will you do it?” 

“T will stab him,” replied Mordent. 

Neptune placed his hand on his heart and 
pressed it violently. He seemed afraid that its 
loud beating would betray him. 

“You must let him sleep in that room at the 
extreme left of the house—there ;” and he point- 
ed with his finger to the window he referred to. 
“Tt shall be done,” murmured Mrs. Walton 
“There will be no other room occupied on 
that side of the house ?” 

“None.” 

“Excellent. My plan is as follows: I will 
break the window, and take away his watch and 
money. To-morrow, when they discover his 
body, it will be immediately supposed burglars 
entered his room, committed robbery and mur- 
der, and then escaped.” 

“ Wretch !” thought Neptune, scarcely able to 
contain himself. 

“You are a good servant, Mordent,” said the 
creole, extending her hand to him. “ Act as you 
speak, and you shall be richly rewarded.” 

“T shall expect it,” replied the quadroon, in 
the same cold tone which he had used through 
the whole of this conversation. 

The atmosphere had now become heavy and 
charged with electricity ; heavy clouds began to 
obscure the stars, and large drops of rain might 
be heard pattering among the trees. All the 
other guests had returned to the house, and Mrs. 
Walton was about following their example; but 
Mordent seized her by the arm and said to her: 

“Remain, madam ; I have not yet finished.” 

“What more have you to say to me?” stam- 
mered the creole, a vague fear entering her mind. 

“I wish to say to you, madam,” said he, 
drawing himself up to his full height, “that I 
detest you from the bottom of my heart. You 
have abused your.power. You have placed your 
foot on my breast, and when I have prayed to 
you, a cruel and bitter smile has been the only 
answer to my prayer. Do you suppose because 
there is a small portion of negro blood in my 
veins, that Iam not human; that I am a beast 
only to obey your beck and nod? Do you im- 
agine that I have no feelings, that I have borne 
this cursed chain without wincing? Now you 
command meto commit a crime, an infamous 
crime; murder the youth to whom I profess 
friendship. It is well; I expected it, I deserve 
it ; for this crime must break my chain.” 

“ Yes, yes, Mordent,” interrupted the creole, 
in a hypocritical voice ; “ after that you shall be 
free ; I swear it.” 

“ Of what use is an oath from you. 
know how to lie, and you do not believe in God. 


you hear? I want some guarantee.” 
“ You shall have it.” 


give me a note containing these words, “I have 
ordered the quadroon Jake to commit murder.’ ” 


read that name amongst my master’s papers.” 
were safe. 
Walton,” continued Mordent. 


doubt disappearing. 


flinching. 


revolt against my authority.” 
The quadroon shrugged his shoulders. 


very well,” said he, in a sarcastic tone. 
you no longer, for I am necessary to you. 


sess your secret.” 


to be conquered without an effort. 


calumny.” 


ton’s fortune.” 


of your romantic name? 
would be pointed at you. You would be spurned 
reviled, insulted, at every turn you took.” 


quadroon. 

large drops on Mrs. Walton’s naked shoulders 
by her thoughts, that she took no notice of it. 

“ask anything else of me, and I will grant it.” 


quadroon, with exultation in his voice. 
capitulate then, mistress. 
tinued, with a sneer, “I will also be generous 
you shall sign nothing, you shall write nothing 
but you shall assist me.” 

“ Assist you?” 

“You know I am a coward, mistress. You 
presence will render my blow sure.” . 


him it he did not bring her an umbrella. 
“No, no,” stammered the creole, “ I cannot.’ 
“Reflect, madam, and decide quickly. “I 
| you refuse, I leave che country immediately, anc 
you will never see me more.” 


”? 


“Mother, mother, where are you?” shoute 


her worthy son. 





| plunged in deep thought. But soon, throwing 


“Benton will carry all before him. 


You 


I want something else besides your word. Do 


“ Well,” said Mordent, ironically, “you shall 


“Jake !” repeated Neptune ; “I have certainly 
And he felt in his pocket to see if these papers 
“ And you will sign this note, Florence Ann 
“ Florence Ann,” repeated the negro ; his last 


The creole rose up and assumed that impe- 
rious attitude which had so many times before 
broken Mordent’s resolution. But to her dismay, 
instead of seeing his lips quiver and his eyes 
lowered to the ground, the quadroon coolly 
folded his arms, and bore her gaze without 


“I firmly believe,” said she, “you intend to 


“Spare yourself the fatigue of acting the part 
of a queen, although I must confess you do it 
“T fear 
You 
cannot do without me ; all your fature hopes are 
built on the destruction of this young man. Nay, 
more, madam; you fear me now because I pos- 


The creole was not a woman to allow herself 


“ Poor Jake!” said she, ‘‘ you have my secret ; 
but Iam Mrs. Walton, and you surely forget all 
accusation against me would only pass for 


“Granted that it would be so, but you would 
not dare to attack Benton again; that calumny 
would protect him like a shield, and Mr. Alfred 
Mindon would never possess Miss Helen Wal- 


“ And you, you would be unmasked,” said the 
creole, in an angry voice. ‘“‘ What would become 
The finger of scorn 

“T would leave the country,” interrupted the 

A long silence followed. The rain fell in 
but the latter appeared to be so much absorbed 

“Mordent,” said she, at last, in a low voice, 

“Then we are now equals,” exclaimed the 


“You 
Well, then,” he con- 


At this moment Mr. Alfred Mindon’s voice | 
could be heard calling his mother, and atthe 
same time adding, that the deuce might take 


“When I an. gone,’ continued Mordent, 
Mr. | this 


Walton is very fond of him, and so is his 
daughter.” 

“T will be there !” murmured Mrs. Walton. 

“T am blessed if it isn’t as dark as pitch,” 
exclaimed Mindon, approaching them ; for the 
heavy clouds had completely obscured the moon. 
“ Where are you, mother; the deuce take me if 
I have not brought you an umbrella.” 

Mordent and Mrs. Walton now directed their 
steps towards the house. Again the negro crept 
after them on his hands and knees. They how- 
ever did not utter a word until they had ascended 
the portico. It was now entirely deserted. 

, “At what o’clock ?” asked Mrs. Walton, after 
searching the portico to see if any one was there. 

“ You will retire late ; let us say two o’clock 
in the morning.” 

“T will be there !” 

They then entered the house. 

The méndicant slowly raised his tall form into 
an erect position. His countenance bore the im- 
press of horror at this coolly planned assassina- 
tion. “I also will be there,’? he murmured, as 
he strode away into the darkness. 

Hours slipped away. The noise of conversa- 
tion became gradually hushed. One by one the 
lights disappeared, until the front of the house 
presented a black surface. All was still and si- 
lent save the moaning sound of the now swollen 
water as it dashed against the roeks. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS 18 HARD. 


Benton was conducted to the chamber as- 
signed to him by Mrs. Walton. It was a room 
entirely isolated from the inhabited portion of 
the house. But this isolation caused him neither 
surprise nor uneasiness. He was supremely 
happy. He sat for some minutes at the open 
window, for the storm had now passed, and 
gazed on the dark waters which stretched far 
away in the distance. His thoughts, however, 
were elsewhere. At last he closed the window, 
and having offered up a prayer of thanks to his 
Maker, he undressed himself and laid down on 
the bed. His soul was rocked by Happy thoughts, 
and by one o’clock in the morning he slept 
profoundly. 

Well might he be happy, for during the whole 
evening Helen had so far shown her affection for 
him, even in the presence of others, that Mrs. 
Walton had no diffieulty in reading her heart, 
and the knowledge of it had only made her more 
determined to sacrifice the object of her love. 

An hour passed on; when three light taps 
might have been heard at his chamber window. 
Benton, however, did not hear them, and they 
were repeated louder. Then a hand, enveloped 
in a pocket handkerchief, pushed against the 
glass until it was shattered; without, however, 
making much noise, for the pieces were caught 
by the curtain before reaching the floor. 

Benton heard it; but he evidently thought he 
was dreaming, and he fell asleep again, murmur- 
ing some inarticulate words. 

A hand was then introduced through the aper- 
ture of the broken window ; it pushed back the 
spring and the window opened. A man then 
strode over the sill and stood in the chamber. 

We have already said the storm had passed 
away. The sky was now cloudless, and the 
moon floated in azure space, calm and brilliant. 
The moon’s rays fell directly on Benton’s face 
as heslept. ‘The intruder walked directly to- 
wards the bed, and then suddenly stopped. For 
a moment or two he stood motionless, with his 
eyes fixed on Benton; then he joined his hands 
and appeared to pray. This over, he stooped 
down and imprinted akiss upon the young man’s 
forehead. When he rose up, the moon’s rays 
fell upon the ebony countenance of the black 
mendicant. He made a gesture as if he would 
awaken Benton. But he evidently altered his 
mind, for he went to the window, and hav- 
ing closed it, he drew down the blind, and in a 
moment the chamber was plunged into complete 
obscurity. This done, he crouched down on the 
carpet behind Benton’s bed. 

He had been concealed there about a quarter 
of an hour, when he thought he heard the sound 
of voices exchanging some rapid words in the 
corridor. Almost at the same moment, a key 
turned in the lock, and the door gently turned 
back on its hinges. Mordent appeared on the 
threshold. 

He appeared to be without arms. Doubtless 
the quadroon, fearing to find Benton awake, in- 
tended, should such be the case, to pretend that 
he wished to converse with him; their intimate 
acquaintance fully justifying such a proceeding. 
The precaution was a good one; for if Benton 
had been awake, Mordent’s presence could have 
been very naturally explained, and of course the 
young man could have no suspicion that his 

, | friend intended murder. But there was a wit- 
ness there whom he could not deceive. 

The quadroon advanced with a smile on his 
face; he held in his hand a lighted candle. But 
as soon as he saw Benton’s deep sleep, his fea- 
, | tures suddenly changed. 


His eye-brows were 
drawn together, deepening the wrinkles in his 
forehead, and his eyes lighted up with an expres- 
sion of savage joy. 

He glided his hand under his coat and drew 
out a bowie knife, the blade of which glittered as 
he held it. Placing the candle on the tabje, he 
extinguished it, not, however, before he had 





; | carefully noticed the exact spot where to strike. 
; | He raised bis arm. 

But at that moment he felt his wrist imprison- 

ed by a vigorous grasp, while another hand 

r | seized his throat. 

only one; a cry which expressed horrible suffer- 

ing. Then the death rattle was heard in his 

throat, and he 


fe uttered one terrible cry— 


fell on the carpet a heavy, motion- 
less and inert mass. The negro had revenged 


himself in the African method. He had strangled 


’ | his victim. 

f Benton raised himself up in bed, his features 

i | expressing consternation and surprise. A pro- 
found silence had succeeded the quadroon’s cry 


1 | of agony. 
Mrs 


corridk 


Walton had remained trembling in the 
wr. Forced against her will to be presentat 


terrible tragedy, she held herself in readi 


ness to fly. When she heard that fearful cry, 
she shook from head to foot, and was half in- 
clined to rush to the other extremity of the gal- 
lery ; but there the moon’s rays shone brilliantly, 
and sie was afraid of the light. She fancied 
she could perceive an undefined form approach- 
ing her from that direction. Wild with fear, she 
rushed into Benton’s chamber and closed the 
door after her. 

“Ts it done ?”’ she asked, in a whisper. 

Benton was about to reply. 
motioned silence. 

“Tt is done!” said the negro. 

“Ts he then dead?” asked Mrs. Walton, 
frightened almost as much by the darkness as by 
the crime. 

“ He is dead !” replied the mendicant. 

“It is very singular, Mordent,” returned the 
creole, “ but I do not recognize your voice.” 

Benton thought this must all be a strange 
dream. 

“ Where are you?” said Mrs. Walton. 
she stumbled against Mordent’s body. 

“A corpse!” she exclaimed, shuddering. 

The menlicant advanced to the window and 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
drew aside the curtain. In a moment the moon’s 
rays lighted up the whole chamber. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


The mendicant 


And 





A NEW STEREOSCOPE, 

An important dification of Wh 's 
stereoscope has just been communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences by M. d’Almeida. With 
the common instrument only one observer at a 
time can view the relief. M. d’Almeida renders 
it visible to several at a time and at a distance of 
several metres. For this purpose he causes two 
stereoscopic images to be reflected simultaneously 
on a screen ; as they are not identical, but only 
similar, the outlines of the one will intersect 
those of the other, and generate a confusion 
which can only be obviated by making each eye 
see only one of the images. For this purpose 
the inventor causes the luminous rays from each 
image to pass through a glass of a different 
color, one red and the other green ; whereby one 
of the images will be reflected on the screen in 
red, the other in green. Now, if the observer's 
eyes be provided with glasses of the above men- 
tioned colors, the eye covered with a green glass 
will only see the green image, while the other 
will only be visible to the eye protected by a red 
glass. The moment this is effected the relief ap- 
pears, and if the observer shift his position later- 
ally the figure will appear to move in a contra 
direction, which adds to the illusion. M. VAL 
meida proposes another plan, in which both 
images are uncolored, and each eye is made to 
perceive one image only by rapidly intercepting 
the other from view by means of a revolving 
piece of pasteboard, cut so as to only cover one 
of the images at a time at each half revolution. 
As soon as the rotary motion acquires suflicient 
rapidity the figures appear in relief.—Scientisic 
American. : 








HIGHWAYMEN IN 1750. 


There were probably more highwaymen at 
this time than in any earlier period of our his- 
tory. The roads were infested with discarded 
warriors, who, being prevented from making war 
on the French, now levied war on their country- 
men. At noonday, in Hyde-Park, and even in 
Piccadilly, carriages were stopped, and pistols 
presented at the breasts of the most fashionable 

eople. Lady Albemarle, Miss Pelham, Mrs. 
albot, Sir Thomas Robinson, Lord F¢linton 
and Horace Walpole, all suffered from the dep- 
redations of a single highwayman, McLean, 
who was this year taken and executed. So 
eager were persons of all classes to see him, that 
three thousand persons visited him one day after 
his condemnation, and he fainted away three 
times in his cell from the oppressive heat of the 
staring multitude. An extraordinary proclama- 
tion of one hundred pounds sterling reward was 
issued by the government for the apprehension 
of every highwayman. It was not safe to ven- 
ture out after dark. Travellers were armed in 
broad daylight as though they were going to 
battle. —Dife and Times of Edmund Burke. 





JAPANESE GARDENERS, 


The gardeners in Japan display the most as- 
tonishing art. The plum tree, which is a great 
favorite, is so trained and cultivated that the 
blossoms are as big as those of dahlias. Their 
great triumph, however, is to bring forth plants 
and trees into the compass of the little gardens 
attached to the houses in the cities. With this 
view they have gradually succeeded in dwarfing 
the fig, plum and cherry trees and the vine to a 
stature so diminutive as scarcely to be credited 
by a European, and yet those dwarf trees are 
covered with blossoms and leaves. Maylon, 
whose work on Japan was published nt Amster- 
dam in 1830, states that the Dutch agent of com- 
merce, in Naganai, was offered a snuff box one 
inch in thickness and three high, in which grew 
a fig tree, a bamboo, and plum tree in bloom. 
Some of the gardens resemble pictures, in which 
nature is skillfully modelled in miniature—but it 
is living, natural —Boston Journal. 





NO TIME FOR SWAPPING. 


An Indiana man was travelling down the 
Ohio on a steamer with a mare and two-year old 
colt, when by a sudden careen of the boat, all 
three were tilted into the river. The Hoosier, as 
he rose, pufling and blowing ahove water, caught 
hold of the tail of the colt, not having a doubt 
that the natural instinct of the animal would 
carry him safe ashore The old mare took a 
“ bee line ” for the shore, but the frightened colt 
swam lustily down the current, with its owner 
still hanging fast. “ Let go of the colt and hang 
on to the old mare !”’ shouted some of his friends. 
« Phree, booh !’ exclaimed the Hoosier, spowing 
the water from his mouth, and shaking his bead 
like a Newfoundland dog, “it’s mighty fine, 
your telling me to let go the colt; but to a man 
that can’t swim, this aint exactly the time for 


swapping horses."-—N. O. Pic ayune. 





—— +—s0e+ 
MEMORY. 


Overburthen not thy memory to make so faith- 






fula servant a slave. Remember Atlas was 
weary. Have as much reason as a ¢ 1, to rise 
when thou hast thy fall load. Memory, like a 
purse, if it be over full that it cannot shut, all 
will drop out of it. Take heed of a glattinous 
curiositie to feed on many things, lest the greed- 
inesse of the appetite of ‘thy memory spoyl the 
digestion thereof. Spoy! not thy memory wiih 
thine own jealousie, nor make it bad by suspect- 
ing it. How canst thou find that true which 
thou wilt not trust? Marshal thy notions into a 


handsome method. One will carrie 
weight, trust and packt up in bundles, than wher 
it lies untowardly flapping about his shoulders 
—JSekyll. 


twice more 


+-re -_- 


As there are some faults that have 


n termed 
faults on the rig rrors 


t side, so there are sor 


that might be denominated errors on the f 
side. ‘Thus, we seldom regret having been tow 
mild, too cautious, or teo humble; but we ofter 
repent having been too violent, w 





or too proud 
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STANZAS-YOUNG HOPE, 


BY AICHARD Whoawr 


flower; 

‘Tis known but once, may last for years, or droop wi 
the hour; 

But be its reign or long, or short, the heart that 
ita glow, 


WHI ne'er forget tn summers boom, or winter's frost 
snow 


Young Hope! we hail thy magte power, so fervent an 
pure, 

The holy, sainted dream of life, bright rainbow to all: 

And though the dream, the rainbow fade, and fair 
still are seen, 

While being is, young Hope's firet charm will rie 
fresh and green 


Young Hope inspires the ardent youth and virty 
maiden fair, 

Who tread on tancy’s fairy ground, and breathe of fan 
air; 

Time, for awhile, may break the epell, the world’s ec» 
intervene— 

Memory calls back young Hope's sweet emile, like a 
visits seen 


Till nature's laws, eternal, change young Hope's « 


vivid star, 

On high will shine pre-eminent, Ite rays shoot near r 
far, f 

Gilding life's happlest morning with a light before » 
known 


Lingering, last star of evening's sky, when all the rv 
are gone! 





> om + 
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RAISING THE WIND: 


—or,— 


A GREEN HANDS ACCOUNT OF JUMSEL 


BY JAMES F. ALCORN. 
“ Wuo in thunder are you? Where did \ 
come from? Where are ye going to? Wh 
are ye doing here?’ Do ye know where ye ar 
or who owns yet What are ye any way—sailo 
soger, ploughman, horsejocky, blackleg, ma 
ape, or booby? Quick ! tell me, afore I’ve at 
of the blue old gentleman and jump overboar 
taking you in my wake, by the way of ballast! 
And my honest friend, Ralph Radderbrace, mu 
agrab at the queer specimen of humanity 1 
whom he had addressed the foregoing deman. 
with such rapid volubility as defied all rep! 
ad Come, give an account of yourself, my preciou 
genius,” continued honest Ralph, as grapplin 
with said queer specimen, he made sail for th 
quarterdeck, having him in tow; and bringin 
him to auchor in the wake of the weather mizz 
rigging he hove to in his vicinity—your hambi 
friend being close aboard—with open ports « 
both sides, ready to biaze away at a moment 
warning. Bat I've counted on the wrong tack 
80 here's for a stern board, and a fair start. 
The old-stick-in-the-mud-an lie steady Bosto 
and Liverpool liner, of which my aforesai, 
honest friend was chief mate, was just twelve hou: 
out of Boston, when the anchors being still iy 
tie shank painters and ring stoppers, and ever 
indication of a blow being manifest, Ralph mag 
sail for the forecastle for the express purpose «, 
turoing all hands upto stow the mud-hook» 
just by way of proving their metal, 
The “all hands ahoy—tumble up and shov 
yourselves !” of the boatswain, was responded t 
by “ay, ay, sir,” uttered by half a dozen differ 
ent voices, in as many different tones, when on: 
bushy mop after another showed itself, each on: 
surmounting a specimen of that amphibious ani 
mal, vulyarly denominated a shell-back, wh: 
mustered on the forecastle to the number of som: 
twelve or fourteen, in view of which, honest 
Raiph’s lips parted in a broad grin, in anticipa 
ton of the round number of good reliefs he was 
going to have in his watch on that passage. Bu 
the mops did not seem inclined to increase iy 
number, and as no reinforcements were bearing 
down in sight, Ralph hung his nether lip, shout 
ing to the boatswain : 
“ Rouse those tigers out, Mr. Mallet!” when 
that worthy, rolling up his shirt sleeves, made a 
dive for the forecastle, from which a whol 
dozen of smooth faced, long-heeled, close cropped 
and crop eared gentry bolved, bearing about a» 
much resemblance to a enuive old canvass-back 
as a Hottentot does to a Chinaman, while right 
in their wake came the queer specimen above 
mention d, who was in the act of mounting the 
forecasile, when fastened to, and address d by 
honest Ralph, as described at the head of this 
sketch. 
" Be yeou the capting 1” demanded the ver 
dant youth, placing his thumbs in the arm holes 
of his Sunday-go-to me eting vest, and squaring 
his shoulders to an angle of full forty five de 
grees, 
“Be I the capting !—no, confound your pie 


ture! I’ve answered you, now who are your’ 
“Gg , ’ 
(iuess you don't know me, do yer ’” res 
ponded the youth, with a broad grin 


“Ne be , 
No, bat I'm bound to form your acqonin 


tance as soon as possible,” rejoined Ralph, biting 


his lips to conceal the smile whic h was fast ilia 


miniog his countenance 


“ Sho—yeou don’t say. I swow, I'd ben happy 
to had yer, ef it hadn’t ben for the way you druy 
me up that ar ladder Darn it all, you nigt 
about busted my pantaloonses!” and bendine 
forward, the unique youth advanced firet one 
cowhid 1 then the other, half way down the 
jegs of which, the aforesaid * pante onsea’ 
Came to an aurupt termination, leing secured @ 
that particular point by a broad, leather ¢ 


fined tothe hem by some 








uf some sixteen ine 
ss thar aint nuthin 
i 


A greeny, as friend 


ed lis unmentionables to a 





r aint for your sake " 


wilor handy, veou'd had t 7 








lo @ gone to meet 
you don’t imagine we 


meetings by 
o nge in these latitudes and 
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particularly. A different species, though, from | Jonathan, I was only a joking. I guess she’s | swow I wouldn’t stan’ no sich nonsense, ef I 

your farm or cart horse. They ride men, in- | out in t’other room fixin’ up, an’ ’ill be ‘long | was yeou.’ 

preachin’ Sabber-days.” stead of men riding them. Shouldn’t be sur- | by’m-by. Yeou mustn’t mind my jokin’ on ye, 
“ You'll find out when it comes, young man,” | prised if they rode you a little, just to break you | Jonathan, I wanted tu find out how much yeou 

said Ralph, assuming a serious phiz. “But I'll | in.” keered for Sairay Ann.’ 

tell you what we do have sometimes.” “Thunder! I wish I’d stayed ta hum,” mut- 
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STANZAS—YOUNG HOPE, 











“Sartain. Yeou don’t mean to say yeou’re 
sich onmassifal heathens that yer don’t hev any 











When she heard that fearful cry, 
from head to foot, and was half in- 
sh to the other extremity of the gal- 
1ere the moon’s rays shone brilliantly, 





“* What on airth’s a feller tu do” ses I. ‘If 
T on’y knew what would plague her rite down 


good, darn'd ef I wouldn’t do it.’ 
Young Hope is like the brilliant gem, or sweetest-scented 


“I didn’t say nuthin, only laffed, and by’m-by “*Yeun’ll do, Jonathan!’ ses Jo, ses he. ‘I 
is afraid of the light. She fancied flower; “Sho, what is it? Quiltin’s apple parin’s? | tered Jonathan, half aloud. “Sairay Ann ’ll | aunt Jerusha she went in t’other room arter | like yeour spunk! Don’t yeou let no girl’s ever 
erceive an undefined form approach- °Tis known bat ones, may last for years, or droop within I say, mistur, I’m death on findin’ red ears if it’s | Come round all rite in time, I guess. Dod rot | some apples, she sed. But I knew better, ’cause | was built crow over you!’ gi 
n that direction. Wild with fear, she But wis oa or long, or short, the heart that feels acorn-huskin’. So, you kin jest make yeour that ar tarnal Jo Merril, . du believe he | I heard her a whisperin’ with Sairay Ann arter |  “ ‘ Darn’d if I will ! ses I; ‘I'l be revenged 
» Benton’s chamber and closed the ita glow, mind to go ’thout gitting a single kiss if I’m kicked up that gr fuss an’ lied bout her, just tu | she got in, an’ by’m by they both come out to | some way’r ’nuther, see ef I don’t.’ 
her. Will ne'er forget in summer's bloom, or winter's frostand | handy !”” git me mad, an’ then put me up tu go tusea,so’s | gether, when cousin Sairay made believe tu be | “‘‘ Yes!’ ses Jo. ‘An’ I'l! tell yeou how yeou 
ine?” she asked, in a whisper. snow. “QO, it aint a corn-husking, though there’s | he could have good sledin’ thar himself.” drefful glad tu see me, invitin’ me inter t’other | can fust rate. It'll plague her like time ef she 
was about to reply. The mendicant Young Hope! we hail thy magic power, so fervent and so | considerable kissing in the scrape.” “ What's all that muttering about ?” demanded | room, an’ settin’ me down in the big rocker, an’ | 
ilence. 


the captain, frowning. 
“QO, nuthin, only thinkin’ bout Aunt Jerusha, 


heers a mite "bout yeou, an’ yeou’ll make’ money 
makin’ sich a fuss *bout not seein me fur so long, | intu the bargain.’ : 
that I begun tu think she was right down inair- | ‘‘‘ Sho! 


“ Then I’m round, I tell yer.” 


pure, 
The holy, sainted dream of life, bright rainbow to allure ; “J rather think you will be,” said Ralph, 


And though the dream, the rainbow fade, and fuinter 


me!” said the negro. 
then dead?” asked Mrs. Walton, 


almost as much by the darkness as by 


lead !” replied the mendicant. 

sry singular, Mordent,” returned the 
ut I do not recognize your voice.” 
thought this must all be a strange 


eo are you?” said Mrs. Walton. And 

led against Mordent’s body. 

pse !” she exclaimed, shuddering. 

endicant advanced to the window and 
[sEE ENGRAVING.] 

9 the curtain. In a moment the moon’s 

ed up the whole chamber. 

[concLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 





A NEW STEREOSCOPE. 
‘nportant modification of Wh ’s 
a has just been communicated to the 
- of Sciences by M. d’Almeida. With 
‘mon instrument only one observer at a 
view the relief. M. d’Almeida renders 
- to several at a time and at a distance of 
1etres. For this purpose he causes two 
pic images to be reflected simultaneously 
en; as they are not identical, but only 
the outlines of the one will intersect 
the other, and generate a confusion 
in only be obviated by making each eye 
ene of the images. For this purpose 
itor causes the luminous rays from each 
‘o pass through a glass of a different 
ie red and the other green ; whereby one 
images will be reflected on the screen in 
other in green. Now, if the observer's 
provided with glasses of the above-men- 
olors, the eye covered with a green glass 
\y see the green image, while the other 
~ be visible to the eye protected by a red 
he moment this is effected the relief ap- 
id if the observer shift his position later- 
figure will appear to move in @ contra 
Pao ad re the illusion. M. d’Al- 
proposes another rs in which both 
are uncolored, and each eye is made to 
one image only by rapidly intercepting 
ver from view by means of a revolving 
pasteboard, cut so as to only cover one 
nages at a time at each half revolution. 
as the rotary motion acquires suflicient 
the figures appear in relief.— Scientific 
nn 








HIGHWAYMEN IN 1750. 


» were probably more highwaymen at 
1e than in any earlier period of our his- 
(he roads were infested with discarded 
s, who, being prevented from making war 
french, now levied war on their country- 
At noonday, in Hyde-Park, and even in 
ily, carriages were stopped, and pistols 
a ‘at the breasts of the most fashionable 
Lady Albemarle, Miss Pelham, Mrs. 
, Sir Thomas Robinson, Lord Eglinton 
‘race Walpole, all suffered from the dep- 
is of a single highwayman, McLean, 
as this year taken and executed. So 
ere persons of all classes to see him, that 
1ousand persons visited him one day after 
idemnation, and he fainted away three 
a his cell from the oppressive heat of the 
multitude. An extraordinary proclama- 
‘ one hundred pounds sterling reward was 
by the government for the apprehension 
y highwayman. It was not safe to ven- 
i after dark. Travellers were armed in 
daylight as though they were going to 
“Life and Times of Edmund Burke. 








JAPANESE GARDENERS. 


gardeners in Japan display the most as- 
ing art. The plum tree, which is a great 
a. is so trained and cultivated that the 
ins are as big as those of dahlias. Their 
triumph, however, is to_bring forth plants 
‘ees into the compass of the little gardens 
sd to the houses in the cities. With this 
hey have gradually succeeded in dwarfing 
, plum and cherry trees and the vine to a 
‘so diminutive as scarcely to be credited 
European, and yet those dwarf trees are 
a with blossoms and leaves. Maylon, 
work on Japan was published at Amster- 
1 1830, states that the Dutch agent of com- 
in Naganai, was offered a snuff box one 

) thickness and three high, in which grew 
ree, a bamboo, and plum tree in bloom. 
of the gardens resemble pictures, in which 
is skillfully modelled in miniature—but it 
ig, natural.— Boston Journal. 





NO TIME FOR SWAPPING. 


Indiana man was travelling down the 
on a steamer with a mare and two-year old 
when by a sudden careen of the boat, all 
were tilted into theriver. The Hoosier, as 
e, puffing and blowing above water, caught 
f the tail of the colt, not having a doubt 
he natural instinct of the animal would 
him safe ashore The old mare took a 
line” for the shore, but the frightened colt 

lustily down the current, with its owner 
anging fast. ‘‘ Let go of the colt and hang 
the old mare !’”” shouted some of his friends. 
ee, booh !”” exclaimed the Hoosier, spouung 
ater from his mouth, and shaking his head 
, Newfoundland dog, “ it’s mighty fine, 
telling me to let go the colt; but to a man 
can’t swim, this aint exactly the time /or 
ving horses.” —N. O. Picayune. 
; 23" 


MEMORY. 


erburthen not thy memory to make so faith- 
servant a slave. Remember Atlas was 
Have as much reason as a camel, to rise 
thou hast thy full load. Memory, like @ 
_ if it be over full that it cannot shut, all 
irop out of it. Take heed of a gluttinous 
itie to feed on many things, lest the se 
of the appetite of thy memory spoy! the 
tion thereof. 











Spoyl not thy memory with 
own jealousie, nor make it bad by suspect 

How canst thou find that true which 
vilt not trust? Marshal thy notions into & 
ome method. Qne will carrie twice more 
t, trust and packt up in bundles, than when 


} 2} je 
untowardly flapping about his shoulders. 
y 


yu. 
————_+2r2+ 














there are some faults that have been termed 
on the right side, so there are some sme 
might be denominated errors on the se 
Thus, we seldom regret having been tex 











too cauuous, or too humble; but we often 

} rec t C 
t having been too violent, too precipitate, 
) proud. 

















still are seen, 
While being is, young Hope's first charm will rise up 
fresh and green. 


Young Hope inspires the ardent youth and virtuous 
maiden fair, 

Who tread on fancy’s fairy ground, and breathe of fancy’s 
air; 

Time, for awhile, may break the spell, the world’s cares 
intervene— 

Memory calls back young Hope’s sweet smile, like angel 
visits seen. 


Till nature's laws, eternal, change young Hope’s own 
vivid star, 
On high will shine pre-eminent, its rays shoot near and 


far, 

Gilding life’s happiest morning with a light before un- 
known— 

Lingering, last star of evening’s sky, when all the rest 
are gone! 
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RAISING THE WIND: 


—OR,— 


A GREEN HAND'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 


BY JAMES F. ALCORN. 

“ Wuo in thunder are you? Where did ye 
come from? Wheve are ye going to? What 
are ye doinghere? Do ye know where ye are, 
or who owns ye? Whatare ye any way—sailor, 
soger, ploughman, horse-jocky, blackleg, man, 
ape, or booby? Quick ! tell me, afore I’ve a fit 
of the blue old gentleman and jump overboard, 
taking you in my wake, by the way of ballast!” 
And my honest friend, Ralph Rudderbrace, made 
agrab at the queer specimen of humanity to 
whom he had addressed the foregoing demands 
with such rapid volubility as defied all reply. 
“ Come, give an account of yourself, my precious 
genius,” continued honest Ralph, as grappling 
with said queer specimen, he made sail for the 
quarter-deck, having him in tow; and bringing 
him to auchor in the wake of the weather mizzen 
rigging he hove to in his vicinity—your humble 
friend being close aboard—with open ports on 
both sides, ready to biaze away at a moment’s 
warning. But I’ve counted on the wrong tack, 
so here’s for a stern board, and a fair start. 

The old-stick-in-the-mud-an.lie steady Boston 
and Liverpool liner, of which my aforesaid 
honest friend was chief mate, was just twelve hours 
out of Boston, when the anchors being still in 
tie shank painters and ring stoppers, and every 
indication of a blow being manifest, Ralph mage 
sail for the forecastle for the express purpose of 
turaing all hands upto stow the mud-hooks, 
just by way of proving their metal. 

The “all hands ahoy—tumble up and show 
yourselves !” of the boatswain, was responded to 
by “ay, ay, sir,” uttered by half a dozen differ- 
ent voices, in as many different tones, when one 
bushy mop after another showed itself, each one 
surmounting a specimen of that amphibious ani- 
mal, vulyarly denominated a shell-back, who 
mustered on the forecastle to the number of some 
twelve or fourteen, in view of which, honest 
Raiph’s lips parted in a broad grin, in anticipa- 
tion of theround number of good reliefs he was 
going to have in his watch on that passage. But 
the mops did not seem inclined to increase in 
number, and as no reinforcements were bearing 
down in sight, Ralph hung his nether lip, shout 
ing to the boatswain: 

“ jRouse those tigers out, Mr. Mallet!” when 
that worthy, rolling up his shirt sleeves, made a 
dive for the forecastle, from which a whole 
dozen of smooth-faced, long-heeled, close-cropped 
and crop-eared gentry bolted, bearing about as 
much resemblance to a genuiue old canvass-back 
as a Hottentot does toa Chinaman, while right 
in their wake came the queer specimen above 
mentioned, who was in the act of mounting the 
forecastle, when fastened to, and addressed by 
honest Ralph, as described at the head of this 
sketch. 

“ Be yeou the capting ?” demanded the ver- 
dant youth, placing his thumbs in the arm-holes 
of his Sunday-go-to-meeting-vest, and squaring 
his shoulders to an angle of full forty-tive de- 
grees. 

“ Be I the capting !—no, confound your pic- 
ture! I’ve answered you, now who are you?” 

“Guess you don’t know me, do yer?” res- 
ponded the youth, with a broad grin. 

“No, but I’m bound to form your acquain- 


’ 





tance as soon as possible,” rejoined Ralph, biting 
his lips to conceal the smile which was fast illu- 
mining his countenance. 

“ Sho—yeou don’t say. I swow, I'd ben happy 
to had yer, ef it hadn’t ben for the way you drug 
me up that ar ladder. Darn it all, you nigh 
about busted my pantaloonses!” and bending 
forward, the unique youth advanced first one 
cowhide and then the other, half way down the 
legs of which, the aforesaid ‘ pantaloonses” 
came to an abrupt termination, being secured at 
that particular point by a broad, leather continu- 
ation, confined tothe hem by some unseen at- 
tachment, and passing underneath the broad- 
soled boot, was attached in like manner to the 
Opposite side of the hem, after traversing the 
distance of some sixteen inches. 

©“ Guess thar aint nuthin guv way, mistur,” 


continued greeny, as friend Rudderbrace sub- 


jected his unmentionables to a brief inspection. 


har aint for your sake. Cause, as thar 





aint no tailor handy, veou’d had to gin me an- 


y, you don’t imagine we have any such 


s meetings in these latitudes and longi- 


highly amused by the extravagant display of 
pleasure on the part of the greenhorn, who, after 
executing a double shuffle in the most approved 
backwoods style, brought himself to in a crouch- 
ing position with his hands on his knees, which 
were slightly bent, while his body was thrown 
forward to an angle of fifty degrees, while he 
resumed : 

“Say, yeou, mistur, when does one o’ them 
ar scrapes come off? Tarnation! yeou’ve riz 
my dander, an’ I’m bound to go in and win.” 

“O, I wouldn’t be surprised if we had one 
of them before noon.” 

“Sho, yeou don’t say! 
they, mistur ? 

» 

“Well, they come about as nigh being wed- 
dings as anything, the only material difference 
being, that one of the parties most deeply inter- 
ested in the proceedings, generally opposes the 
union, which nevertheless is always effected on 
such occasions.” 

“Jerusalem! what kind of a wedding kin it 
be, when both parties aint willin’ ?” 

“T can’t say,” replied Ralph, laying his hand 
on the shoulder of his interlocutor, and adding : 
“ Just step this way, and I’ll endeavor to furnish 
you an example in illustration of the affair!” 
And leading him up to windward, Ralph removed 
his grasp from his shoulder to his coat collar, 
and taking up the end of the mizzen royal hal- 
yards, began to apply it rather briskly to the 
taut part of the greeny’s unmentionables, having 
gathered up and grasped with the collar, the 
long and unique swallow-tails of the latter’s 
coat. 

“ Jerusalem ! look here! I say, what yeou— 
O,—duin’ on?” And Mons. Verdant danced 
and capered, halloed and vapored, but in vain. 
Ralph continued to castigate him, until satisfied 
that he had afforded him a sufficient illustration 
of his meaning, when he released him, saying: 

“Now, sauce-box, you know all about it. 
How do you like that kind of kisses, eh? 
Leaves a more lasting impression than those 
your sweetheart gave you.” 

“ Sourheart! — blast your ongainly pictur! 
What did ye du that-for? Ef Iaint as gooda 
mind tu smash yeour head, mistur, as ever I had 
tu eat, then my name aint Jonathan Brown.” 
And the enraged youth looked daggers at friend 
Ralph, who could no longer refrain from loud 
and prolonged laughter, the sound of which 
brought Captain Howard up from the cabin, 
who started back amazed upon seeing our friend 
Jonathan, demanding : 

“Who, in the name of Neptune, is this, 
Mr. R?”’ 

“ That, sir,—ha! ha! ha !—that is Mr. Jona- 
than Brown, sir; at least, he has just mentioned 
that name as his.” And Ralph gave way to an- 
other burst of uncontrolled merriment, which 
Captain Howard interrupted, by demanding : 

“Where did he come from? What’s he doing 
here ?” 

“T’m sure I can’t tell, sir. I asked him those 
very questions half an hour ago, but have failed 
to elicit an answer as yet. You had better take 
him in hand, and see what you can make of 
him.” 

“But what have you been doing to him? 
What's the trouble with the back part of his 
pants ?” 

“0,” rejoined Ralph, “I have just been per- 
forming the marriage ceremony between a rope’s 
end and his hide, for the special purpose of 
gratifying his curiosity on the subject, and as 
usual, the union has been productive of a certain 
stinging sensation which—” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” roared Captain Howard, in- 
terrupting him. ‘“IIe!he! he !—Isee—ho! ho! 
ho! Didn’t quite fancy the bridal kiss, eh, 
Jonathan ?” 

“Mind yer bizziness, yeou slab-sided lan- 
thorn !” 

“ Avast, youngster, none o’ that! You aint 
in the barnyard now, as you'll find to your cost, 
if you don’t keep a quiet tongue in your head. 
Where do you belong when you're at home ?” and 
the old man looked thunderbolts. 

“Look here, mistur, be yeou the capting ?” 
demanded Mr. Brown, surveying the old man’s 
rapid transition of countenance with evident 
dread. 


What on airth be 
Jest give a feller an idear, can’t 


“ Yes, ’mthecanting. Answer me instanter, 
or I shall give you a second edition of that mar- 
riage ceremony,” said Captain Howard, taking 
up the end of the main sheet, apparently intent 
upon the instant execution of his threat. 

“Ycou wouldn’t hit a feller with that ar rope, 
would you ?’ demanded the youth, shrinking back 
and surveying the coil of hawser laid, with a ter- 
ritied stare. 

“ Be spry with your answers then, and ask no 
Where do you hail from?” 
“Pankin Valley, State o’ Maine,” replied the 


questions. 





other pair, toa gone to meetin’ in on Sabber- | " 


youth, still regarding the dreaded main shect 
with misgivings concerning its destination. 

“ The deuce ye do. 
pine-tree State ever contained within its borders 


I didn’t suppose the old 


such a specimen of verdant humanity as you ap- 


pear to be. Now, next thing, how came you 
here ?”” 

“Same way yeou did, I guess, capting.” 
“Eh! } 


You aint quite so green as you might 











tty well answered, upon my word 


be, Jona- 





I guess you and I will hitch 
” 
pretty well. 








don’t say yeou have hosses here, 








du ye, capting 
“ Yes, sir,’”’ rejoined the old man with a broad 
grin. “My mates are both horses—this one, 


Sairay Ann, an’ that tarnal Jo Merrill.” 

“Ah! and whois Jo Merrill?” demanded 
Captain Howard, with a broad grin, adding sar- 
castically: ‘ Perhaps you’re tired standing, Mr. 
Brown; if so, come to anchor on the skylight 
there. I see how it is, you’ve come to sea in a 
mistake, and hang it all, I know how to pity 
you.” 

“Sho, capting! yeou don’t say! Well, now 
yeou’re a darn good feller arter all, though T 
didn’t thi#k so at fust.” And the delighted Jon- 
athan anchored his ungainly carcass in the spot 
designated, and with a scornful glance at my 
worthy friend, Ralph, which said plainly, “look 
here, yeou critter, jest yeou look out for squalls 
arter this,” he added aloud: “ Hang it all, cap- 
ting, I’d jest as soon tell ye all ’bout it as not, ef 
ye’ll only promise tu keep it a secret.” 

“O, honor bright, I’ll keep mum.” And the 
old man’s eyes twinkled with a mischievous 
smile, as he seated himself in the vicinity of my 
friend with the swallow-tails, who resumed : 

“Wal, ye see, capting, my aunt Jerusha— 
she’s my dad’s sister—she’s got a mighty hand- 
some darter. Thar aint no sich gal nowhar in 
Maine State as Sairay Ann Huckins, of Punkin 
Valley. Only think, she wont be seventeen til! 
next April—she’ born on fool’s day—an’ she 
weighs nigh on to a hundred an’ ninety — corn- 
fed, fat’s a woodchuck, an’ han’some as a pictur. 
Wal, ye see I tuck a fancy tu Sairay Ann, nigh 
onto ’bout a year ago, an’ ses I to aunt Jerusha, 
one day when she’s up to dad’s, ses I ‘aunt 
Jerusha, yeou tell Sairay “Ann ’at I’m goin’ 
down tu see her some o’ these odd nights.’ 

“¢That’s right, Jonathan,’ says aunt Jerusha, 
‘glad tu hev ye,’ says she. ‘I’ll tell her, only 
yeou say what night yeou’ll come, so she kin fix 
up a little.’ 

“« Wal,’ ses I, ‘I guess I’ll come down Sab- 
berday night,’ ses I, and aunt Jerusha, she 
said, ‘ well,’ an’ so it was all fixed ’at I was tu 
go courtin’ cousin Sairay Ann the next Sabber- 
day night. Sabberday come, an’ day afore I’d 
killed a tarnal great woodchuck, an’ sister Suke, 
she’d cooked it for Sabberday dinner, an’ saved 
the ile tu ile her hair up, when her feller come tu 
court her. So, ses she, ‘Jonathan,’ ses she, 
‘I guess yeou'd better put some o’ that are ile on 
yeour hair, ef you are goin’ a courtin’ Sairay 
Ann.’ 

“*Guess I will,’’ses I, an’Idid. But, by 
thunder, the darn stuff smelt worse than a pole- 
cat afore I’d had it on my head an hour, so I 
tried tu wash it off, and don’t yeou think, the 
more I tried the worse it smelt, till I had tu go 
and git a lot o’ sweet farm an’ roses an’ bile em 
in water, till the water almost biled away, an’ 
then I put the juice on my hair, an’ it killed the 
darn woodchuck right off. 

“?Twas almost night then, so I started for 
aunt Jerusha’s an’ got there soon after dark. 
Sairay Ann met me at the door, an’ ef she want 
tickled ’bout tu deth tu see me. Ses she ‘ why, 
Jonathan Brown,’ ses she, ‘how du yeou du? 
How’s all the folks tu ham ? Come rite in, there 
ainta soultuhum. How’s Suke and Lizzie ?’ 

“¢O, they’re all fust rate,’ saysI, an’ then I 

axed her all ’bout the folks, an’ so on, an’ we 
had some cider an’ apples, an’ I stayed purty 
late, an’ we fixed matters up ’bout rite. She’s 
tu give a feller from over ’Hio way ’at was arter 
her, the mitten, an’ stay with me fur a spell. 
“‘T went hum on that, an’ we got ‘long fust 
rate arter that. I used tu go over tu aunt Jeru- 
sha’s ’bout every Sabberday night, an’ hev a 
chat’long o’ Sairay Ann ’bout one thing an’ an- 
other, till by’m-by she axed me when I calker- 
lated tu git married. 

“QO, by’m-by,’ ses I. ‘I aintinno particular 
hurry, ef it’s all the same tu yeou.’ 

“*O, she didn’t keer,’ she said, ‘only she 
wanted tu be sure ’bout it, an’ hoped I wouldn't 
be angry ’cause she axed.’ 

“T told her I didn’t blame her, an’ sed I cal- 
kerlated. tu du the thing up brown, jest’s soon as 
Icou'd raise the wind tu du it with, an’ hev 
suthin’ tu live on. Yeou see, I hadn’t ben my 
own man but amonth ortwo. She sed as how 
’twas all right, an’ so I left, thinkin’ ’twas all 
settled. 

“Next time I went over to aunt Jerusha’s, 
Sairay Ann want tu hum, nor next time, so I 
stayed away a month afore I went agin. When 
I did yo, jest’s I got tu the barn, I seed Sairay 
Ann come out tu the door, and heave suthin 
out, and go rite in agin. ‘She’s tu hum this 
time,’ ses I, an’ I walked right up tu the house 


nest. By’m-by aunt Jerusha she went tu bed 


felt all the time we hadn’t seen each other, an 
all that. By’m-by ses she, ‘Jonathan,’ ses she 


from sea’?’ 
“*No,’ ses I.‘ Yeou don’t say he’s got hum 

du ye?’ 

as he’s brought with him! 

water tu see ’em.’ 


an’ where he’d bin, an’ what he’d seen. Lud 


‘what did he give you, Sairay Ann?” 
“Give me!’ ses she, kinder mad. 
tu ketch him a offerin’ me anything!’ 


be mad with me. 
use nor nuthin a talkin tu her. 


cryin’. I tell yeou, I felt awful streaked. I tried 
all I knew how tu pacerfy her for more’n an 


never tu mention Jo Merrill’s name anywhere 
nigh her. 


spell, an’ by’m-by she ax’d me why I didn’t go 
tu sea 

“«Tud a massy sakes alive, Sairay Ann!’ ses 
I. ‘I don’t want tu go tu sea.’ 

“* But,’ ses she, ‘ yeou’d ort to. Yeou’d ort 
to go an’ get a whul lot of sich things as Jo Mer- 
rill brought hum.’ 

“«There,’ ses I. ‘ Who’s sed Jo Merrill fust 
this time, Sairay Ann? when, Lud! if she 
didn’t fly inter the rightest doun passion yeou 
ever seed, an’ give me the mitten rite off; tellin’ 
me tu go hum an’ stay there till she’d send for 


e 

“T got my hat an’ tuck her at her word, think- 
in’ she’d soon knuckle doun an’ send for me, but 
she didn’t. At last, not more’n a month ago, I 
went over tu aunt Jerusha’s tu see Sairay Ann, 
but she want tu be seen, an’ aunt Jerusha sed’s 
how Sairay Ann sed’s ’twant no use for me to 
come there agin tu see her, ‘cause she didn’t 
want tu hev nuthin’ more to say tu me. 

“T tell yeou, I felt awfully worked up; but 
I didn’t say nuthin’ on’y tuck my hat an’ sed 
good evenin’, an’ started for hum. I hadn’t got 
more’n twenty rods from the house, when who 
should come rite along but that ar pesky Jo Mer- 
rill, an’ as he come up, ses he, ‘Who's this ? 
Ses I, ‘What ’d yeou give tu know?’ an’ ses 
he, ‘ Darn’d if taint Jonathan Brown! How du 
you du, Jonathan ?’ an’ he come rite up an’ held 
out his hand so friendly ’at I couldn’t refuse it 
nohow ; so I tuck rite hold of his hand an’ we 
shuck hands there, I guess more’n a minute. 

“Wher on airth hev you kept ye’self ever 
sense I got hum?’ ses he. ‘I haint never laid 
eyes on ye!’ 

“*More ye haint,’ ses I. 
heard’s how you’d got hum.’ 

“*Sho! ses he. ‘Who told ye? 

“Cousin Sairay Ann sed’s how yeou’d got 
along,’ ses I. 

“« Sairay Ann Huckins ? ses he. 

“Yes! ses I. ‘I’ve jest bin down thar.’ 

“*Come!’ ses he. ‘Aint yeou goin’ ‘long 
hum? Iwasa goin’ down tu uncle Ben’s, but 
bein’s I’ve met yeou, Jonathan, I guess I’ll go 
"long back. Folks say’s how yeougo courtin’ tu 
neighbor Huckinses, courtin’ of Sairay. 
that ? 

“Folk hed a darn sight better mind thar own 
bizziness,’ ses I, kinder cross. ‘I'd like tu know 
what in thunder they know about it.’ 

“*But aint it so?’ ses he, kinder friendly ; 
‘yeou know yeou an’ I’se alus fust rate friends. 
Now don’t ye? honest? ’Taint nuthin tu me; 
but darn it all I'd like tu know, ’cause I hev it 
in my power tu befriend ye.’ 

“Sho! ses I. ‘ Well, supposin’ I did, what 
of it?’ 

«0, nuthin’, on’y I wouldn’t ever go there 
agin, if I was yeou.’ 

“Why not?’ ses I, kinder riled agin. 

“<0, ye needn’t go tu git mad about it!’ ses 
he. ‘I’m on’y actin’ a friendly part. Taint 


‘I aint but jest 


How’s 





an’ wentin. Aunt Jerusha was tickled tu deth 
tu see me, and axed me an onmassifal sight 0’ | 
questions bout the folks tu hum, an’ where I'd 
kept myself so long, an sich like, but she never 
sed a word ’bout Sairay Ann, who want tu be 


| 


seen nowhere. 
“ Arter a spell, says I, ‘aunt Jerusha, where’s | 
Sairay Ann?’ 

“There, Jonathan, ef yeou beant the onluck- | 
iest feller in sparkin’ I ever seed.’ 
“«* Why,’ ses I, ‘what du yeou mean, aunt 
Jerusha?’ 

“Why, 
for so long, an’ ’twant only this mornin’ she 


k. 





ses she, ‘you haint seen Sairay Ann 





went off down to aunt Deb’s tu stay a we 


Tu bad, I swow!’ ses she. “ Sairay Ann ‘I! 
, 





dretful sorry she didn’t see yeou 


git out, aunt Jerusha!’ ses I 


“*Sho, yeou g 






What’s the use o’ yeour tell at ar? Sairay 
Ann's ta hum, Iknow, fur I seed her tu the 
door ’s Icum ‘long.’ 

“When I sed that ar, aunt Jerusha didn’t 
know what tu say, an’ she turned all sorts 0’ 


colors for a spell. At last, ses she, ‘so yeou did, 





more’n a week ago sense yeour cousin Sairay was 
up tu our house an’ told sister Dep ‘at she’s 
goin’ tu give yeou the mitten next time yeou 
come up; an’—’ 

“‘Darn her picter!’ ses I, kinder suddint. 
Yeou see I jest got it, an’ it made me orfal mad 
to hear ‘at she'd threatened it aforehani. 

“<Why! 
than?’ ses he, kinder snickerin’ in his sleeve. 


What on airth is the matter, Jona- 


But I was too mad tu take eny notice jest then ; 
so ses I: 

“*Gol darn Sairay Ann! 
to do jest’s she’s done!’ 

“« What's she done?’ ses Jo, kinder simper- 
thizin’ like ; but L didn’t heed him, on’y went on. 

“ «Darn her picter! ef I don’t make it all up 
tu her; see if I don’t!’ 

“* Make up what, Jonathan?’ ses he. ‘What 
on airth do yeou mean ?” 

“*QOn’y this!’ ses I. ‘She sed’s how she'd 
give me the mitten, and darn her! she done it 
this very night. An’ she made berliev mad 
*bout nuthin jest ta hev an excuse, consarn her !’ 
““* Jest’s I thought ‘twould be!’ ses he. ‘I 


and Sairay Ann an’ I sot down tu have a rite 
down good talk—tellin’ one another how we'd 


‘hev yeou seen Jo Merrill sence he’s got hum 


“«* Yes,’ ses she, ‘an’ sich alot o’ nice things 
Make yeour mouth 
An’ then, she went on tu tell 
what he’d got, an’ what gals he’d give things tu, 


a-massy, I got tired o’ hearin’ on’t, so, ses I, 
‘T'd like 


“©©, yeou needn’t git mad ’bout it,’ ses I. ‘I | sea.’ 
didn’t know but what he’d give yeou suthin. 
*Twouldn’t bin any harm ef he had. Jest yeou 
keep all yeou git an’ git all yeou can,’ ses I, 
laffin, ’cause ye see as how I didn’t want her tu 
But, Lud, ’twant no more 
The more I said 
the worse she got, until she told me rite up an’ 
down how ’at I war jelous o’ that pesky Jo Mer- 
rill—dod rot his pictur—an’ bust rite out a’ 


hour, afore she’d stop, an’ then I had tu promise 


“ Arter she’d stop’d bo-hooin’ we talked a 


I guess she ment | 


| Du tell!’ ses I; tickled tu death at 
, | the idear of makin’ her feel orful, an’ makin’ 
| shiners at the same time, cause ye see, I thought 

I'd plague her a spell, an’ then turn rite roun’ ’s 
I caller’ate tu when I git back an’ make it all 
, | Up, an’ git marrid an’ go house-keepin’ on the 
Deakon Whitney farm, what I’ve jest bin an’ 
bought, an’ paid him ten dollars on in corn- 


See 
, | hoein’ an’ doin’ up chores raound the house an’ 
barn. 


“Look here, Jonathan!’ ses Jo, ‘ef I agree 
tu put yeou on the track—an’ I kin du it ef eny 
one kin—will yeou du as I tell yeou, an’ keep 
mum at the same time; never sayin’ the fust 
word to a livin’ soul ?” 

“Yes siree !’ ses I, ’cause ye see he’d made 
my mind rite up to do suthin’ orful. ‘What 
shell I do?” 


“Go rite up to Bosting,’ ses he, ‘an’ go tu 


“«Whew! Great Jewhopity !’ ses I, ‘yeou 
don’t mean it? What on airth should I do at 
sea among the morpusses an’ the pamposses an’ 
the whalesses ?” 

“*Sho! gitout!’ ses he, asnickerin’, ‘yeou’ll 
soon larn ta be asailor, jest’s I did. An’ yeou'll 
see sich sights in foreign countries, an’ git sich 
lots o’ things! Lud! Sairay Ann ’ll jump rite 
out o’ her skin tu hev yeou when yeou git back, 
see ef she wont !’ 

“* By mighty !’ ‘ses I, ‘I'll duit. But,’ ses I, 
‘how'm I goin’ tu git a chance when I git tu 
Bosting ?” 

“Says he, ‘When do yeou want to go?” 

“-U, most eny time! rite off tumorrer morn- 
in’,’ ses I. 

“Ses he, ‘ Look here, Jonathan! I’m goin’ tu 
Bosting in ’bout a week, an’ ef yeou'll wait an’ 
go ’long of me, I’ll git ye a chance. I kin du 
it!’ ses he, ‘’cause I know all the shippin fel- 
lers ; an’ bein’ as it’s yeou, darn’d ef I wont du 
it an’ see yeou safe off.’ An’ he snickered rite 
out, laffin like thunder. 

“ «What on airth ye laffin at, Jo? ses I. 

“*O,’ ses he, ‘o'ny tu think how darn’dly cut 
up yeour cousin Sairay Ann ’ll be, when she 
finds out you’re gone,’ an’ then I laffed, an’ we 
both hed a good snicker ; an’ he went hum with 
me to sleep. But we didn’t sleep much, o’ny 
talked ’bout all night ’bout what I’d see, an’ 
what we’d do when I got back. 

“ We got all ready ’thout sayin’ the fust word 
tu a livin’ soul, an’ started for Bosting ; an’ when 
we got thar, Jo he tack me round an’ showed me 
the ellerphant, as he called it, an’ sich a sight 0’ 
things; an’ arter we'd seen ’bout all there was tu 
see, he tuck me down tu a shop whar we had a 
confab with a feller, who ater a mitey site o’ 
coaxin’ told me to sign my name tu a paper 
that was thar. I did, an’ then he sed I was 
shipped, an’ had got tu stan’ treat. P 

“I treated, an’ darned ef it didn’t take a whul 
quarter ; nearly all the money I had. An’ then 
I ax’d him whar the vessel was, an’ when she 
was goin’ away, an’ he pointed rite out the win- 
der at a whul lot, an’ sed: ‘ There she is! an’ 
she’s goin’ to-night.’ But I couldn’t make out 
which vessel he ment, an’ told him so; when he 
sed it di¢n’t make no odds; when he wanted me 
he’d come up tu the house arter me, so Jo an’ I 
started off tu the tavern where we’d put up, an’ 
I staid there a waitin’ till almost dark, a waitin’ 
for the feller tu come. But he didn’t, so I start- 
ed off tu see what the matter was, an’ when J got 
down to whar the vessels was, I seed this ere one 
a movin’, so I ax’d a feller what it ment, an’ he 

sed she was goin’ to sea. So I run down to her 
an’ clum over that are fence ’at goes round her, 
an’ went inter the house ’long of the other fellers, 
“cause ye see I wanted tu du as I’d agreed to; 
an’ come off ’thout sayin’ good-by tu Jo.” 

“Too bad, Mr. Brown!” said Capt. Howard, 
with much seriousness. ‘ Yeou’ve got on board 
the wrong ship, but bein’s yeou’re a puty good 
feller—as you say yourself—I’ll try to make you 
at home, especially if you can relate any more 
such yarns as this one you have jast told me.” 

“Can’t I! Jest yeou hold on. If I can’t, 
thar aint no one else kin, and darn’d if I don't, 
capting; darn’d ef yeou aint a rite doun good 
feller, an’ 1’4 do eny thing tuoblige ye. Git out 
yeou , but I wont call names, eaister, on’y 
ef Ilive I'll pay yeou up fur that ere weddin’ 
scrape |” 





This last ebullition of wrath was addressed to 
my friend, honest Ralph, who was holding his 
sides with might and main, to prevent an expio- 
sion of—well, no matter—suffice it, we indulged 
in a hearty “snicker”? all round, as I trust may 
my readers. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, Mr. Jonathan 

3rown proved a very entertaining personage— 
quite an addition to our ship’s company, and as 
1 have made notes of several of his well-told 
narratives, I shall be pleased to lay them before 
the reader at some future time, should they 
evince a desire to peruse them. 
NN 

BRUNEL THE ENGINEER, 


Mr. Brunel, the building engineer of the (¢ 





ireat 
, has gone to the contnent for a respite 

| of afew months, and the Eastern Steamship 
Company is deeply involved, so deeply in fact 

| that unless the British government lends a help- 
| ing hand with a million or more dollars in it, 
there is but litle chance that the monster will 
ever be seen this side of the water. Mr. Brunel, 
American Review remarks, belongs 
yg ers. He has 

name on the Thames Tunnel, a bit 
t fully of no practical use 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WE MEED IN DREAMS. 


BY MARSH P. BEACH. 


We meet in dreams, beyond the thoughts 
Of unrelenting pride; 

We live the past in vision o'er, 

And ask not what may be our store 
On future's ocean tide. 


We meet as we have met before, 
Hands clasped, and love our theme; 

We whisper that devotion sweet, 

As when of yore we used td meet, 
And dream not that we dream. 


The days have passed, bright hours have sped, 
Thy love I claim no more; 

The smile that was so fitly thine 
Has faded from love's sacred shrine, 

And youth’s fond dream is o'er. 


And yet, in silence of the night, 
‘Neath Luna's gentle beam— 

When stars bedeck the azure hue, 

And smile the summer night a-through, 
We meet in memory's dream. 





[Especiai Correspondence of The Flag of our Union.) 
SEEING THE WORLD. 
LETTER NO. 9. 


BY PELEG PARSLEY BELL. 


AT THE CHOP AND BRISKET, LONDON. 

Our prolonged residence in London has given 
us quite an aristocratic polish, and we decidedly 
take the lead in society at the Chop and Brisket 
Hotel, Piccadilly, where vur quarters are. We 
have a full suite of spacious apartments, ‘and all 
the first people wao come to this extra-fashion- 
able resort to stop, seek our acquaintance and 
notice, as soon as they arrive. Such of them as 
we find to be well born and cistingue in their air, 
myself and Mrs. Bell patronize, and receive into 
our society. Owing to my descent from the 
most ancient nobility of England, and the an- 
cient arms which we bear; also to a certain no- 
bility of person, ete., for which I have always 
been remarkable, I am looked up to by all the 
boarders at the hotel, as being quite the cheese. 
Mrs. Bell sustains the part of lady-patroness 
very well indeed ; her rotundity of person, and 
jaunty way of wearing her wonderful caps, being 
wholly inapproachable by any of the high-born 
dames of England. Huldah Lavina, by her 
exquisite musical accomplishments, completely 
charms our select circle, and is a constant ob- 
ject of universal interest. Christopher Colum- 
bus readily falls into all the graceful accomplish- 
ments of the fashionable young men of London, 
and shows them off to the very best advantage 
in the polished society of which we are the centre. 
Occasionally we give select soirees at our rooms, 
at which the most fashionable people are to be 
seen; which parties are the envy of all who are 
not invited. We have a grand piano in the 
drawing-rooms, at which my wonderful daugh- 
ter presides ; and as she dashes away at the keys 
in some brilliant bravura, and pours forth her 
powerfal voice in joyous, exultant song, the lis- 
tening throng gather around her with open 
mouths, and gaze in mute wonder upon the rapid 
and vigorous blows which she deals upon the 
instrument. I am also on excellent terms with 
the landlord of the hotel, who sees that our fam- 
ily lead the fashion, and therefore consults me as 
to every new-comer whom our brillliant society 
attracts to his house. Some, I tell him to snub, 
and poke off into the upper story rooms, and 
others to make much of, and furnish good ac- 
commodations for ; just as we think they will 
suit our circle. In this way, we are the lords of 
the Chop and Brisket Hotel, and the autocrats 
whose word is law. We all enjoy our power 
highly, and absolutely revel in happiness. 

We have all become very fond of agriculture, 
because it is now fashionable to patronize it here 
in London; and I talk sub-soil, rotation, top- 
dressing, blind-drainage, and all that sort of 
thing, at a great rate. The other day, while 
surrounded with a circle of fashionable friends, 
agriculture being the general topic of discourse, 
I took occasion to mention that His Royal High- 
ness, Prince Albert, had favored me with a 
quantity of his famous Egyptian wheat; which 
remark deeply excited the interest and admira- 

tion of the company. It evidently raised me in 
the estimation of the whole circle—but Chris, 
the inveterate rogue, spoilt the whole effect of 
the thing, by observing that his father was very 
unfortunate with the wheat, for it never came up! 
For fear of further inquiries, which might lead to 
a disclosure of the fact that I cooked the wheat 
and ate it, I hastily proposed that we should all 
drive to the Exhibition at the Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Gardens, at Chiswick. As this place was 
quite a fashionable resort, and moreover, the 
thing smacked of agriculture, my proposition 
was at once acceded to by my fashionable friends, 
and we retired to dress for the occasion ; the 
laws of society requiring that all visitors to the 
Exhibition should be in fulldress. My wife and 
daughter accordingly put on the dresses which 
they wore at court, I donned my chapeau, best 
breeches, laced coat, and small-sword; and 
Christopher appeared in his fall and gorgeous 
uniform of the Pattyville Hyenas, with the pig- 
skin cap and all. We rejoined our friends in the 
drawing-room, evidently making a deep im- 
pression upon them by the splendor of our array 
—for they were not dressed half so well as we 

were. After allowing them a few moments for 
silent admiration, we entered the Bell carriage, 
with the emblazoned bellows, they took their 
carriages, and we all drove off together for 
Chiswick. 

A pleasant drive of five or six miles brought 
us to the entrance of the Horticultural Gardens. 
There was an immense line of stylish equipages 
drawn up before the grounds, with coronets, 
crests, and all kinds of coats of arms on the 
door panels, and our carriage fell in with the 
rest, and awaited its turn at thegate. At length 
we entered, and were at once absorbed in a vast 
sea of beauty and fashion. Fountains were 
playing, bands discoursing choice music, and at 
least, twenty thousand people dressed in the 
richest style, and displaying the most refined 


manners, were promenading about the extensive 
grounds, which cover twenty-two acres. These 
grounds are laid off into divisions, where various 
kinds of fruits and flowers are cultivated, each 
in a space by itself. There are conservatories, 
hot-houses, green-houses, each appropriated to a 
particular kind of fruit or flowers, and a perfect 
wilderness of walks, embowered by the choicest 
shrubs and plants. But the company present 
paid but little attention to the beauties of nature, 
being apparently more engrossed in their own 
appearance, and that of each other. I didn’t 
see anybody, however, that was dressed as finely 
as we. To be sure, they had very good clothes 
on, but were in every-day costume after all; 
whereas we were in full court dress, and of 
couse outshone them. Our party attracted 
great attention wherever they went, and crowds 
of admiring beholders followed us all the time 
we were in the gardens. I didn’t hear the re- 
marks they made about us, bat they were evi- 
dently very commendatory, for almost every one 
had a pleasant look for us, and some even car- 
ried their good nature so far as to smile very 
distinctly, not to say audibly. On the whole, 
we had every reason to be satisfied, with our 
visit to the Gardens, and were abundantly pleased 
with the sensation which we created. 

A few days subsequent to our visit to the Gar- 
dens, I had the honor to be summoned before a 
committee of the House of Commons, to give 
testimony as to the state of the London sewers. 
The committee having learned that an intelligent 
American had recently penetrated through those 
subterranean passages, and being anxious to 
avail themselves of all the information within 
their reach, in digesting a plan for the removal 
of the offensive effluvia from the river Thames, 
had taken considerable pains to ascertain who I 
was, and to procure my attendance before them. 
In answer to their inquiries, I gave a plain and 
modest statement of my experiences during my 
seven-mile progress through the sewers, deter- 
mined to “nothing extenuate, or set down aught 
in malice,” though I was of a different country 
from themselves. My testimony was evidently 
considered as of the utmost importance, for 
they questioned me minutely as to the gradations 
and combinations of odors which I observed, 
and also as to the primary, secondary, tertiary, 
miocene, pliocene, and recent sedimentary de- 
posits, on the bottom of the various passages. 
My own opinion, formed from careful observation 
and inspection, was, that there were no traces of 
deposits of the Roman Period to be found, even 
in the oldest sewers; nor indeed of any of the 
secondary or tertiary classes, coming down to 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. For I held that 
the earthquake of 1580, which convulsed all 
England, and shook London to its centre, so far 
tilted the axes of the sewers as to cause a com- 
plete discharge of all their contents into the bed 
of the river; and that consequently there were, 
at the present day, no deeper deposits than the 
miocene. In confirmation of this opinion, I pro- 
duced the fragment of an old shoe, which I had 
taken from the bottom of the very lowest stratum, 
and which bore the impress of Queen Elizabeth’s 
cipher, and date of its manufacture, thus—E. R. 
1578—with a crown above the letters. This shoe 
was evidently furnished for a queen’s soldier, by 
an army contractor, and probably made a portion 
of the supplies for her majesty’s levies in aid of 
the Dutch rebellion, of that period. This opinion 
of mine, enunciated with a-good deal of force 
aud decision, produced a great sensation in the 
committee, and, as I afterwards learned from 
the chairman, decided the question as to the 
course of measures to be adopted for purifying 
the river. 

My views upon the sewerage question 
being reported to Parli t, were published 
in the London papers, in full; in fact, at 
much greater length than I have here sketched 
them. As soon as they came to be read by the 
scientific men of London, they excited great won- 
der and admiration at their depth and originality. 
It was hard to conceive how a foreigner, who had 
enjoyed but a meagre opportunity to acquaint 
himself with the national institutions, should thus 
be able to present views of such vital importance 
to the welfare of the capital of the kingdom, and 
at the same time so profoundly original. It was 
at once concluded that P. Parsley Bell, Esq., was 
no common man; and as a consequence, I was 
soon elected a member of several scientific and 
philosophical associations. Among other honors 
of this kind, and the one I most prized, as being 
the rarest, was my being unanimously chosen to*] 
the vacant chair of the Royal National Crumpet 
Society, then providentially at the disposal of 
the members, by the decease of the Hon. Soft- 
head Pandowdy, Duke of Slackbake. This So- 
ciety is composed of only thirteen members—just 
a baker’s dozen—who hold office as long as they 
are supposed to be alive; and if by any circum- 
stance one of the members die without the fact 
being known to his friends or relatives, or with- 
out his finding it out himself, the office continues 
vacant indefinitely, until the surviving members 
arrive at a knowledge of his demise in some 
other way. 

The members are selected for their pre- 
eminence in useless knowledge, or for having 
rendered some distinguished public service which 
nobody canappreciate. A due regard is also had 
to exalted birth ; because the Society is usually 
presided over by royalty itself, and it would not 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B —The telegraph in use prior to the introduction of 
the electric telegraph, was entirely a modern invention, 
dating back only as far as the year 1794. 

A SuBsCRIBER FROM THE First.—The fashionable perfume 
called *‘ Frangipanni” derives its name from Count 
Frangipanni. who was the first to introduce the per- 
fumed gloves so much in favor during the early part 
of the sixteenth century. 

Juvenits.—The term * Jew ” owes its origin to the Patri- 
arch Judah, who was born 1747 years before Christ, 
and who was the founder of the tribe of Judah. The 
religion is the same, whether called the Jewish, the 
Hebrew, or the Israelite faith. 

Detta.—Napoleon 1. left his native island, Corsica, in 
early life, and never revisited it. It has frequently 
been remarked that he never did anything for Corsica, 
either to enrich or to civilize it; nor did he ever bestow 
a favor upon one of its inhabitants. He was often 
heard to say that to grant a favor to one Corsican was 
infullibly to offend all the rest, and that not being able 
to give to all he never would give to any. 

Pupw.—A Kuight was required to have very many quali- 
ties. For instance, good temper, valor, horsemanship, 
grace, poetry, eloquence, strength, dexterity with his 
lance and sword, and archery. 

8.M.—Yes. The publications of Helvetius were consid- 
ered dangerous to religion, as well as to morals. 

D. C.—* Telemachus ” was first published in a complete 
form in 1717 

Q. Z.—Albert Durer was as skilful at engraving as in 

_ painting. His beautiful wife sat for his painting of the 
Virgin Mary. 

MrriamM.—Rembrandt was a Flemish painter, born at 
Leyden in 1606. He delighted in a rough and racy use 
of the pencil, und despised those efforts of the brush 
which desplay ed great finish. 

R. C., Rocnester, N. ¥.—Bruce the African traveller's 
name was James. He was the British consul at Algiers 
in 1763, and is believed to have been descended from 
the Scottish king of that surname. Subsequent trav- 
ellers have long since done ample justice to the truth- 
fulness of his narratives. 

H. H.—The poetry of the Arabs became so popular in 
Spain, that at one period (before their og sey of 
course), the Spaniards composed and wroté in Arabic, 
to the neglect of their own tongue. 

Hovsekerrer.— To clean china and glass use pearl ashes 
and fullers’ earth in fine powder, mix them well in cold 
water, and polish with a cloth.—One of the methods 
recommended for taking iron-moulds out of linen, is 
to hold the spot over the fume of boiling water for 
some time, then pour on the spot some lemon or sorrel 
juice and a little salt, and when the cloth has thor- 
oughly imbibed the juice, wash it in lye. 

C. P. McF., Cadiz —$4 50 





THE POWER OF TRUTH. 

There is something in truth which commends 
itself to the human mind, aside from any amount 
of evidence by which it may be supported. 
There is a mental instinct which instantaneously 
detects truth, and bespeaks for it our favorable 
regard, with greater certainty and directness than 
any array of argument which may be brought to 
bear in its support. But this silent monitor of 
the mind is seldom heeded as it should be, and 
too often it is entirely disregarded. Mankind 
are prone to value everything mental as well as 
material, in proportion to the amount of labor 
and expense bestowed upon its acquisition ; and 
therefore they prefer the elaborate and formal 
processes by which truth is presented to the 
mind, rather than the noiseless yet certain testi- 
mony which truth itself offers as to its own gen- 
uineness and identity. Conviction, which is the 
tardy and wavering result of reason, is the in- 
stantaneous work of truthitself. Reason slowly 
paints the portrait of truth upon the mind with 
more or less fidelity, according to the degree in 
which our passi and prejudi interfere in 
the drawing or coloring of the picture ; but truth 
instantly daguerreotypes its living image upon the 
mental retina, with every line correctly rendered, 
and every color duly shaded. . This instantane- 
ous self-impression of truth upon the mind, is 
what we call the power of truth; and it is this 
effect that is labored for in all the honest efforts 
of argument. It is to vindicate the power of 
truth, and produce conviction, by establishing 
its supremacy, that all our courts of law are in- 
stituted and maintained. In olden times, men 
seem to have feared that truth was too weak and 
frail a thing to sustain itself; that it must be 
propped up and guarded round about, in order 
to be of any practical use to man. The pro- 
ceedings of courts of law were therefore based 
upon the idea that truth must not be exposed to 
any rude conflict with falsehood or error, for fear 
it should be overcome and destroyed. In suits 
between parties, the persons most interested, and 
so situated as to know the most about the matter 
in controversy, viz., the parties themselves, were 
excluded from telling the truth before the court, 
for fear the falsehood which one or the other, or 
both might tell, would overcome the truth and 
pervert justice. Men would constantly declaim 
about the might and majesty of truth, and once 
in a while some one would he found, who actu- 
ally believed in that might and majesty, and ad- 
vocated the removal of all barriers to the free 
vindication of those noble attributes. Jefferson, 
among others, showed his faith in the power of 
truth, and by his noble axiom, that “ error might 
safely be tolerated if truth was left free to com- 
bat it,” testified to the sincerity of his belief. 
But such doctrine was looked upon as dangerous 
heresy by the wise men of the world,—very ro- 
mantic to talk about, but very dangerous to act 
upon. And so they preferred to go on in the 
old way, shackling the limbs of truth, for fear it 
should walk abroad ; swathing its muscles, for 
fear that they might be developed by exercise ; 
bandaging its eyes, for fear that they should see 








be decorous to bring the sovereign in contact 
with any one of low extraetion. The insignia 
of membership is a crumpet, a soft cake, worn 
upon green ribbon, and the motto is, “ The times 
have been, that, when the brains were out, the 


is extremely ancient, as may be judged from the 
tact that Shakspeare appropriated its motto in 
his text of Macbeth. The ceremonies of initia- 
tion are very imposing, and are graced with a 
banquet of hot crumpets, accompanied by tea 
and toast. I believe I am the first American 
who was ever elected a member; and the honor 
is made still greater by my being appointed 
Honorary Corresponding Secretary for the Uni- 
ted States, with the condition that I shall never 
write anything. 
say, when they hear of the proud distinction that 





I alone of Americans have achieved ? 


man would die, and there an end.’”’ The Society | 


What will the Solons at home | 


the light; and shutting it up in a dungeon, for 
fear it should be overcome by its foes. 

It is only recently, in England, from which 
our forms and maxims of jurisprudence are de- 
| rived, and in this country, that the absurd prac- 


tice of forbidding parties to a civil suit to testify 
to the truth, has been abolished. But the change 
has been made, and with good effect upon the 
ends of justice. The plaintiff or defendant 
can now testify in his own case if he chooses, 
and he.can also compel the testimony of his ad- 
versary if he desires it. By this substantial re- 
form in the rules of evidence, new and important 
avenues for truth are opened, and cases are heard 
and decided with greater light. Nor does any evil 
arise from the tendency of parties to color the 
truth or falsify it, in their own behalf; for the 
| power of truth is greater than that of error, and 
| will predominate in this case, as in all others. 














Falsehood is but the counterfeit; truth is the 
genuine coin ; and if a judge and jury can dis- 
tinguish between the false coin and the true at 
the hands of other witnesses, equally well can 
they do so when presented for their inspection by 
the parties themselves. 


A project has recently been started in Eng: | 


land, to strike another shackle from the limbs of 
truth, by permitting parties to testify in their own 
cases in criminal prosecutions as well as in civil 
suits. The proposition is received with much 
favor in that country, and upon the same broad 
grounds which justified the policy of the change 
in civil actions. It will doubtless be scouted, at 
first, by the conservative mind of this country, 
asa dangerous innovation in the practice of 
criminal jurisprudence. All kinds of bugbears 
will be raised, about the escape of criminals from 
justice, by bearing false testimony in their own 
behalf; and the magnitude of the temptation 
will be enlarged upon, which offers to the robber 
and murderer exemption from imprisonment 
and from death, simply by the swearing falsely 
as to his own acts. But these mole eyed conser- 
vators of old absurdities will, in this case, as in 
others, be entirely blind as to the power of truth, 
and persistent in their former course of giving 
error the attributes of truth. The conservatism 
which makes our laws has a profound deference 
for the example of England, however ; and what- 
ever is done there, no matter how contrary to old 
practice, is very apt to be looked upon here with 
favor. We may, therefore, expect that the ad- 
mission of a prisoner’s testimony upon his own 
trial, if allowed in English practice, will at length 
find favor here with our law-makers, and be in- 
corporated into the criminal practice of this 
country. We are unable to say what the pros- 
pect is, for the adoption of this proposed reform 
in England, but we can see no good reason why 
this change should not meet with as much favor 
there, as the former one did, in reference to civil 
suits. Lord Brougham has recently brought the 
subject up in the House of Lords, and presented 
a bill providing for the admission of the accused 
party’s testimony in his own behalf. The Lon- 
don Law Magazine has also examined the sub- 
ject, and advocates the proposed change very 
strongly. 








MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHT HOUSE. 

Few of our readers can have forgotten the tre- 
mendous storm of the 17th of April, 1851, which 
carried away the Iron Light House, situated 
upon the ledge of rocks off Cohasset, known as 
Minot’s Ledge. This famous structure was com- 
posed of nine wrought iron piles, each of which 
was ten inches in diameter, and sixty feet in 
height. These piles were firmly imbedded in 
the solid rock, to a depth of five feet, and strong- 
ly braced together by iron girders. Yet the fury 
of the waves was so great that these piles were 
twisted off like straws, and ‘the superstructure 
which they supported was precipitated into the 
raging sea, and utterly destroyed. There were 
two men in charge of the light upon that fearful 
night, and they perished with the wreck. This 
ledge of rocks is several miles from the shore, 
and is one of the most exposed points on the 
whole Atlantic coast. And yet, owing to its 
near proximity to the entrance tb Boston harbor, 
in the direct track of an immense commerce, it 
is of the utmost importance that a strong and 
permanent light should be maintained there, to 
warn the mariner to avoid the fatal spot. Many 
a good vessel, richly freighted with the wealth of 
other climes, and bearing the richer freight of 
beloved relations and friends, has laid her bones 
upon those dangerous rocks, and yielded up her 
freight of worldly pelf and human life, as a sac- 
rifice to the demon of the storm. 

Since the destruction of the iron light house, 
Government has maintained a light boat in that 
locality, as a temporary substitute for a perma- 
nent light. But the substitute is a poor one; 
for no vessel can live, exposed to the fearful 
storms that sometimes rage around the Minots. 
In such cases, the light boat is obliged to ship 
her cables, and seek a haven, or stand off; oth- 
erwise she would be a certain victim to the very 
danger she is stationed there to warn others 
against. Thus, when most needed, the light 
boat is unavailable; and nothing can be of ser- 
vice except such a substantial structure as can 
withstand the force of the waves, and bear the 
beacon aloft in security. The government is 
now building an edifice upon the ledge, which it 
is believed will be able to withstand the fury of 
the storm. The top of the ledge is completely 
submerged at high tide, and in heavy weather the 
sea breaks over the rocks to a great height, at 
any stage of the tide. It has been found neces- 
sary, in order to get a sure foundation for the 
building, to cut away the soft parts of the ledge, 
so as to commence building upon the solid 
rock. This has been done, and the workmen are 
now engaged in laying the third course of stone, 
which brings the work about eighteen inches 
above low water mark. All the principal stones 
of each course are dovetailed together, and bolt- 
ed in addition ; and each course of stone is dove- 
tailed and bolted to the one below it. These 
courses will be entirely solid, up to the height of 
forty feet, and they will consequently compose 


one immense mass of stone, firmly secured to the | 
rock below, and to each other, throughout their 


whole lateral and perpendicular extent. As the 
force of the waves, great as it is, never rises 
above this height, it is thought that a perfectly 
firm substructure for the light will thus be se- 





cured. Our readers will readily see the necessi- | 
ty of a work as massive as this, to battle against | 
the waves, when they consider that the waves in | 


& great storm move with a velocity of above 
twenty miles an hour, and exert a force of six 
thousand pounds to the square foot, against any 
solid obstacle. 





Structure, and will be approached from without 
by a ladder, or by a crane and basket, drawn up 
from within. The whole height of the structure, 
from the solid bed of the ledge to the bottom of 
the lantern, is to be upwards of ninety feet, and 
the apparatus for lighting is to be of the most 
powerful character, so that the light may be seen 
and recognized at a great distance. Some three 
years more time will necessarily be consumed in 
the completion of this important structure, as the 
work, from the necessity of the case, must go on 
very slowly. At present not more than ten days 
in a month, in working weather, can be employ- 
ed upon the building, owing to the state of the 
tides and the sea, and these difficulties will not 
prove much less serious as the work advances. 
Even in calm weather, the difficulties of ap- 
proaching the ledge sufficiently near to deliver 
heavy freights of stone and other materials, are 
very great, and even to land upon the works is 
something of an undertaking for a landsman, as 
he knows by experience. For the whole struc- 
ture, about four thousand tons of stone will be 
required, and the total cost of building and fur- 
nishing will probably exceed an hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. When this important 
work shall be completed, it will be an honor to 
the enterprise and liberality of the general gov- 
ernment, and a most valuable protection to the 
harbor of Boston. But, after the sad experience 
of the fate of the iron light house, we do not 
think that there will be any very great competi- 
tion for the post of keeper; at least until the 
work has withstood one great storm, such as 
swept away the other like a wisp of straw. 
-—-- 
THE PACIFIC INDIANS. 

In some remarks which we had occasion to 
make a short time since, in the Flag of our 
Union, in reference to the gold discoveries in the 
Fraser and Thompson River valleys, we alluded 
to the Indians of that section of the continent, 
as being more powerful and formidable than the 
tribes of the interior, with which our government 
has hitherto had to deal. The Indians of the 
northern Pacific coast and of that part of our 
north-western territory bordering upon that coast, 
are remarkable among the red men of America, 
for their superior intelligence and warlike spirit. 
Their warlike qualities have also been encour- 
aged and directed to more effective issues, by 
their intercourse with the men of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who have supplied them with fire- 
arms and taught them their use, in order to profit 
by their skill in hunting. Furthermore, the em- 
ployees of that company have never had occa- 
sion to come in hostile contact with them, but 
have pursued a temporizing, yielding course to- 
wards them, with a view to encourage their ef- 
forts in hunting, and disposition to trade for the 
spoils of the chase, and thus to make the most 
money out of them with the least possible trouble 
or risk to themselves. This sawney-like policy 
of the Iludson’s Bay folks, however well it may 
have subserved their mercenary ends, has not 
served to inspire the north-western tribes with a 
very exalted idea of the spirit and prowess of the 
white man. As our settlers in Washington and 
Oregon Territories come in contact with these 
Indians, they find them to entertain very little 
respect for the white man, and to undervalue his 
powers and capacity for warlike effort to resist 
aggression and punish wrong. Unlike the In- 
dians of the interior of the continent, they have 
got to unlearn a false lesson as to the power of 
the white race, hefore they can receive a true one. 

It is not therefore surprising, when we consider 
the nature of those tribes, and the influences to 
which they have been subjected, that the recent 
Indian hostilities should have broken out in Ore- 
gon and Washington, and we shall probably hear 
of frequent and serious aggressions by them upon 
our white people, for some time to come. In- 
deed, we cannot expect anything else than vio- 
lence and outrage towards our settlers, until they 
have been taught by the experience of powerful 
military force, to place a just estimate upon the 
readiness and ability of the white race to defend 
itself, and maintain supremacy over them. This 
being the case, the Indian policy which our gov- 
ernment has heretofore pursued towards other 
tribes, of entering into friendly relations, and 
providing them with the conveniences and com- 
forts of civilized life, will not prove effective in 
the present case. They will spurn the govern- 
ment agents, deride their representations of the 
national prowess, and exterminate without mercy 
the feeble bodies of troops which it may send to 
protect its agents and dignify their position. 
The treacherous and cowardly assault upon Col. 
Steptoe’s small command, shows that the gov- 
ernment has now a different set of Indians to 
deal with, from what it has had heretofore, and 
that an entirely different policy must be adopted. 
The infernal machinations of Brigham Young 
have also been successfully directed towards the 
same end of exciting the hostility of these tribes 
against our government and people, and have 
greatly increased the difficulties to be encounter- 
ed by our settlers and the public agents. 

The course of the government towards these 
tribes must he prompt, decisive and effective. 
It must present itself in stern array before them, 
and with sufficient force to ensure their complete 
and hopeless defeat 





A vigorous and well sus 
tained campaign must be inaugurated agai: 
them, for the purpose of teaching them the mili- 
tary strength of the Union, and their utter impo 
tency to resist the federal authority. They must 
be made to feel by severe experience, that the 


st 





blood of every white citizen will be required at 
their hands and at the hands of all their tribes, 
by a government that possesses ample ability and 


disposition to assert and maintain its authority 
A victory of this character will do more to bring 
these dangerous enemies to a proper sense of 


| their own impotency, than # hundred treaties, 


The form of the structure is circular, and after | 
reaching the height of forty feet, the building is | 


to be hollow, but composed of walls strongly 
built of stone, and capable of withstanding the 


fary 6f the gale. These walls will be pierced | 


for windows, and the interior space will be divi- 
ded off into stories, comprising apartments fur 
storage, and for the residence of the keepers. 
The entrance to the light house will also be above 
the platform at the top of the forty feet of solid 


and millions of dollars, frittered away in annui- 
ties. When they have been thoroughly defeated, 
and compelled from the necessities of the case 'o 
sue for peace, it will be time to adopt towards 
them a course of conduct fitted for their future 





well being and amicable relations towards our 
people. There are strong indications, in the 
preparations which the national government is 


making to send an adequate military force to 
that region of country, that this view of the sub” 
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ject is taken by the authorities at W 
and that the policy of subduing the Ir 
of Washington arfl Oregon to a ju 
sion, will be effectively carried out 
have two thousand of the best tro 
regular service, armed with the most 
and effective weapons, been ordered t 
cific territories ; and the prompt, ef 
experienced Harney has been detai! 
chief command of that division. An 
thorough campaign is to be entere 
once, to continue through the fall, : 
sible, the winter; and the results there 
reasonably be anticipated, will be px 
tablishing peace and security for our 
those regions, and furnishing them wit 
tial protection against the hostile tri 
menace their settlements. 
=o + 
A JEW IN PARLIAMENT 
After a prolonged struggle the cau 
alism has at length prevailed in Eng! 
tablishing the eligibility of Jews to m 
of Parliament. Singular as it may o 
this triumph of liberalism has taken } 
a tory administration instead of a whi 
distinctions of whig and tory are pre 
exploded in England, even as they 
country ; and it is not an unusual thi 
there, as here, the conservative party 
days gracefully yielding to the liberal 
which the force of circumstances rend 
itable. During the late session of Pa: 
an act was passed authorizing cither 
resolution, to dispense with that cla 
oath of qualification, wherein the me: 
fosses his faith as a Christian, in any c: 
a Jew otherwise entitled to a seat iu su 
is prevented by conscientious scruples 
ing the oath with the Christian clause 
; the operation of this act, a member o! 
ish peerage, though a professing Jew 
admitted to a seat in the House of Ls 
vote of that body; and a Jew electe 
House of Commons, may, if the Hou: 
take his seat as a member. Yet, in ei’ 
the right to a seat is not absolute, but ¢ 
upon the vote of the body in which t 
claimed. In the House of Commons, 
tion has been passed, in conformity wit! 
law, dispensing with the clause in que: 
therefore the right of Jews to sit in that 
been made absolute. 

The battle for the new act has been ( 
the majority of the House of Common 
the House of Lords. But the upper b 
been obliged to yield ; and the practica' 
the victory will be, not to seat Jews in: 
of Lords, but in the House of Comm: 
not at all probable that at present a ma 
be found in the upper branch, willing 
resolution to suspend the Christian test 
of a Jewish lord, even should such an 
be found in the realm. But the new ac 
ready taken practical effect in the Con 
the admission of Baron Lionel Rot! 
member elect from the city of Lon 
seat in that body. Baron Rothschild 
a member of the great banking house 
child & Co., and without doubt the ri: 
in England. He has heretofore cla 
seat in Parliament, but has been refuse.’ 
Sequence of his objection to taking t! 
qualification. The form of an oath ha 
been changed, and probably with imm« 
erence to his own case, he was sworn i 
26th of July last, and took his seat as a 
Such a step as this towards liberalism, 
creditable to old mother England, ar 
fail to win for her the respect and aff 
that large and highly respectable of per 
in her dominions, the Jewish sect, 
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THESEEROFNIAG 
A TALE OF THE EARLY FRENCH 


BY MRS. ©. F, GERRY. 


This is a fine original novelette, whict 
commence in the next number of 7'/ 
our Union, and for which we bespeak th 
lar interest and attention of our readers, 
ten with all the grace of the practised I 
author, and combines some of the be» 
and most artistically developed plots 
have printed for many a day. It is 
charming and original story, intensely in 
from the beginning to the end. 

- ~ ‘woes aie 
A reuse Barsam.—Dr. Wistar’s B 
Wild Cherry is truly « balsam and « bi 
invalids. It contains the pure balsamic , 
of the Wild Cherry, the balsamic pro 
tar and of pine. Its ingredients, which 
gled after the trae principle of chem 
all balsamic, and therefore it is safe and 
effect. Coughs, colds, consumption a: 
chial troubles disappear under its ge 
samic influence, as though charmed awe 
ably no medicine has ever reached to so 
& popularity in this country, or has acco 
so great an amount of good. Bay nc 
it has the name of “I. Butts” writt 
wrapper. 





“—_o- + —— 
Tuusper axp Sove Mitx —To 
who had been relating many incredibi 
Professor Engel, who was present, in 
j repress his impertinence, said, “ Bat, ge 
all this amounts to but very little, when 


sure you that a celebrated organist once 
a thunderstorm so well that, for miles ar 
the milk turned sour.”’ 

: +e 
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ject is taken by the authorities at Washington ; 
and that the policy of subduing the Indian tribes 
of Washington arf Oregon to a just submis- 
sion, will be effectively carried out. Already 
have two thousand of the best troops in the 
regular service, armed with the most improved 
and effective weapons, been ordered to our Pa- 
cific territories ; and the prompt, efficient and 
experienced Harney has been detailed to the 
chief command of that division. An active and 
thorough campaign is to be entered upon at 
once, to continue through the fall, and if pos- 
sible, the winter; and the results thereof, it may 
reasonably be anticipated, will be potent in es- 
tablishing peace and security for our settlers in 
those regions, and furnishing them with substan- 
tial protection against the hostile tribes which 
menace their settlements. 





A JEW IN PARLIAMENT. 

After a prolonged struggle the cause of liber- 
alism has at length prevailed in England, in es- 
tablishing the eligibility of Jews to membership 
of Parliament. Singular as it may appear, too, 
this triumph of liberalism has taken place under 
a tory administration instead of a whig. But the 
distinctions of whig and tory are pretty much 
exploded in England, even as they are in this 
country ; and it is not an unusual thing to find 
there, as here, the conservative party of former 
days gracefully yielding to the liberal reforms, 
which the force of circumstances renders inev- 
itable. During the late session of Parliament, 
an act was passed authorizing either house, by 
resolution, to dispense with that clause of the 
oath of qualification, wherein the member pro- 
fesses his faith as a Christian, in any case where 
a Jew otherwise entitled to a seat in such house, 
is prevented by conscientious scruples from tak- 
ing the oath with the Christian clause. Under 
the operation of this act, a member of the Brit- 
ish peerage, though a professing Jew, may be 
admitted toa seat in the House of Lords, by a 
vote of that body; and a Jew elected to the 
House of Commons, may, if the House see fit, 
take his seatas a member. Yet, in either case, 
the right to a seat is not absolute, but dependent 
upon the vote of the body in which the seat is 
claimed. In the House of Commons, a resolu- 
tion has been passed, in conformity with the new 
law, dispensing with the clause in question, and 
therefore the right of Jews to sit in that body has 
been made absolute. 

The battle for the new act has been fought by 
the majority of the House of Commons, against 
the House of Lords. But the upper branch has 
been obliged to yield ; and the practical effect of 
the victory will be, not to seat Jews in the House 
of Lords, but in the House of Commons. It is 
not at all probable that at present a majority will 
be found in the upper branch, willing to pass a 
resolution to suspend the Christian test in favor 
of a Jewish lord, even should such an anomaly 
be found in the realm. But the new act has al- 
ready taken practical effect in the C , in 


THE PURITAN AND THE EVIL ONE, 

In “good old colony times,” when our fore- 
fathers verily believed that, besides spiritual 
wrestlings, they had physical encounters with 
the Evil One; one Righteous Strong, a Massa- 
setts man, was sorely afflicted with a demon. 
This sprite, who wore a couple of powder horns 
on his head, and rejoiced in an elongated caudal 
appendage, took up his abode {n the cabin of 
Righteous, who was a bachelor. No threats or 
arguments could induce him to leave. He said 
he was willing to hoe a little in the corn-patch to 
pay his board, but that live with Righteous 
Strong he must and would. Righteous was 
finally so discouraged that he set out to move 
away, but just as he had loaded up his cart, the 
door of an old clock-case was opened, and the 
Evil One, popping out his head, remarked, with 
asmile, “I’m going too.” Righteous Strong 
thereupon unloaded his cart, and resumed his 
uncomfortable mode of living. 

One day, while the Evil One was working in 
the garden, near the house, Righteous, af- 
ter prayer, loaded up his ducking-gun with 
double B. shot, and leaning the barrel on the 
window-sill, discharged it point blank at the 
back of his tormentor, as he bent over his hoe. 
The fiend did not even turn his head; but when 
he came in to dinner, remarked, drawlingly, 
“pears to me, Righteous, the ’skeeters bite 
pretty sharp in our corn-field. Stung me in the 
back this mornin’—slightually.” 

One evening, Righteous asked the Enemy to 
take a drink, and on his accepting, poured out 
a tumbler of vitriol. The fiend swallowed it 
without winking, and when he set down the glass, 
remarked : 

“Ah! that’s something like. If my mother’d 
only weaned me on sich stuff as that ’ere, what 
a hearty fellow I’d have been.” 

Strong determined to make one more effort. 
He loaded up an old Spanish musquetoon to the 
muzzle. 

“What's that ?” asked the enemy, innocently. 

“It’s a ’bacco pipe, squire,” said Strong. 
“Take a smoke ?” 

“ Don’t keer if Ido.” 

Strong put the muzzle in the fiend’s mouth 
and pulled the trigger. A tremendous explosion 
ensued—smoke issued from the eyes, ears and 
nose of the tormentor, and he gave an awful 
sneeze. 

“ Consarn it, Righteous,” said he, “your to- 
bacco’s like yourself, strong! got any more of it 2” 

Just then Righteous bethought him of the 
family Bible. Catching it up from a shelf, he 
hurled it with all his might at the enemy’s head. 
With a yell like the roar of a bursting locomo- 
tive, away flew the evil spirit, and was never 
seen more within the cabin of the settler. Some 
people said Strong’s trials were a judgment on 
him for leading a single life, and so he married 
Miss Mehitable Verginia, an old maid, who 
proved a worse Tartar than the Evil One, and 





the admission of Baron Lionel Rothschild, a 
member elect from the city of London, to a 
seat in that body. Baron Rothschild is a Jew, 
a member of the great banking house of Roths- 


in England. He has heretofore claimed his 
seat in Parliament, but has been refused, in con- 

q of his objection to taking the oath of 
qualification. The form of an oath having now 
been changed, and probably with immediate ref- 
erence to his own case, he was sworn in on the 
26th of July last, and took his seat as a member. 
Such a step as this towards liberalism, is highly 
creditable to old mother England, and cannot 
fail to win for her the respect and affection of 
that large and highly respectable of people with- 
in her dominions, the Jewish sect. 


WILD Wiibbs 


— OR, — 
THESEEROF NIAGARA. 
ATALE OF THE EARLY FRENCH WAR. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 








This is a fine original novelette, which we shall 
commence in the next number of The Flag of 
our Union, and for which we bespeak the particu- 
lar interest and attention of our readers. It is writ- 
ten with all the grace of the practised pen of its 
author, and combines some of the best scenes 
and most artistically developed plots that we 
have printed for many a day. It is a most 
charming and original story, intensely interesting 
from the beginning to the end. 





A rrvue Barsam.—Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry is truly a balsam and a blessing to 
invalids. It contains the pure balsamic principle 
of the Wild Cherry, the balsamic properties of 
tar and of pine. Its ingredients, which are min- 
gled after the true principle of chemistry, are 
all balsamic, and therefore it is safe and sure in 
effect. Coughs, colds, consumption and bron- 
chial troubles disappear under its genial bal- 
samic influence, as though charmed away. Prob- 
ably no medicine has ever reached to so extended 
a popularity in this country, or has accomplished 
so great an amount of good. Buy none unless 
it has the name of “I. Butts” written on the 
wrapper. 





TuuNnDER AND Sour MiLx.—To a person 
who had been relating many incredible stories, 
Professor Engel, who was present, in order to 
repress his impertinence, said, ‘‘ But, gentlemen, 
all this amounts to but very little, when I can as- 
sure you that a celebrated organist once imitated 
a thunderstorm so well that, for miles around, all 
the milk turned sour.” 





Goop For a Gooss.—The general opinion 
is that the vainest of all birds is the peacock. 
We think the goose is. A goose, when entering 
a barn through the doorway, invariably bobs her 
head to avoid hitting the top. Evidently every 
goose thinks herself at least fifteen feet high. 

Tue GREATER Crime.—If thou art but a 
dunce, Heaven will forgive thee, for it has not 


dered him in one short month the most deplor- 
able of hen-pecked husbands. 





THE FIRST SCULPTRESS. 
Sabina Von Steinbach was daughter to the 
great architect of the Cathedral of Strasbourg. 
From early childhood she displayed considerable 
talent in modelling, and it was to her that her 
father entrusted much of the ornamental part of 
his stupendous undertaking. Few, as they 
pause before the groups on the portal of the 
southern aisle, and admire their grace and beauty, 
imagine that they are the work of a girl of twenty! 
Tradition says, that, by the command of the 
Archbishop, Sabina herself attended to see the 
Statues deposited in their destined niches; and 
that the prelate, followed by all his priests, came 
forth to meet her, and placed upon her brow a 
garland of laurel, consecrated by his own hand. 





O1~ anv Butter.—Perhaps our readers 
don’t know that the people of the south of 
France are very fond of olive oil, and use it in- 
stead of butter, which they despise. Well, an 
inhabitant of Provence, on the eve of going to 
Paris, told a neighbor that he meant to have his 
portrait painted there. 

“In what style?” 

“O, an oil painting, of course.” 

“Then,” replied the other, “I advise you to 
carry the oil with you, for in that rascally city, 
they tell me they do everything with butter.” 
Mosic on tHE Common.—It would be a 
great thing for Boston if we could have music on 
the Common every evening during the warm 
season. We consider a good brass band equal 
to one hundred policemen, agreeing with Martin 
Luther, that ‘‘ Music is the art of the prophets ; 
it is the only art which can calm the agitation of 
the soul, and put the devil to flight.” 





Apversity.—The storms of adversity which 
prostrate the weak, only develop the stamina of 
the strong, as those trees which are regularly 
shaken every day in the green-house grow more 
rapidly and are stronger than others which are 
kept unagitated. 

EE a eee 
_ REMUNERATION OF FemaLes.—We should 
like to know why a woman who is as good a 
teacher as aman, should not receive the same 
wages. We have never heard the discrepancy of 
remuneration accounted for rationally. 

rene eboney Sree vee Be 
Maxine 1T Square.—George Colman, get- 
ting out of a hackney coach one night, gave the 
driver a shilling. ‘ This is a bad shilling,” said 
Jarvey. ‘“ Thenit’s allright,” said George, with 
his inimiteble chuckle; “ yours is a bad coach.” 





Tue Swepisu NicutincaLe.—Jenny Lind, 
in a recent letter, expresses “an earnest desire to 
cross the ocean once more.”” We hope she will 
gratify this desire before long. 





Poverty’s Darts.—Of all the arrows shot 
at our miserable nature, is there one not made the 
keener if whetted on the poor man’s hearth ? 











given thee wisdom; but if thou art not honest, 
begone! 


Dret.—A regular diet up to the point of tem- 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
You never yet saw a man of true courage who 
was not also magnanimous and gentle. 
An elm tree in Galway, Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
is one hundred and thirty six feet in height. 
The life of man is a journey, and a great 
many find it all up-hill work. 
There are four sisters in Canton, Vt., whose 
united weight is nine hundred and thirty-five lbs. 
Never give your advice unasked, for such 
counsel is never accepted. 
The booksellers in New York and Boston are 
entering on the fall campaign with vigor. 
Never consult your watch in company—it is a 
sign that time hangs heavy. 
Brigham Young has relinquished his preten- 
sions as superintendent of Indian affairs in Utah. 
Marriage with peace is a worldly paradise ; 
with strife, a perfect purgatory. 
An old lady of Litchtield, Connecticut, rode 
thirty miles one day, in her hundredth year. 
The wise keeps his tongue in his heart; the 
fool is always speaking out. 
The news transmitted through 2000 miles of 
salt water can never be fresh. 
No merchant ever disparaged his own goods ; 
no mother her own offspring. 
It is a man’s bounden duty constantly to labor 
to improve his moral nature. 
Beletti, the singer, Madame Anna Bishop and 
Parodi have returned to the United States. 
A duel is often as much an affair of cowardice 
as it is of gallantry and honor. 
Murdoch, the tragedian, has suffered from 
weak eyes, and been farming in Ohio. 
The eye is the index of the soul, and should be 
studied in its various expressions. 
A strict member of the temperance society re- 
fused to drink out of the Brandywine River. 
Everything great is not always good—a fact 
not generally known or admitted. 
Valentia Geager, a German milliner in New 
York, was shot by her lover, who killed himself. 
Every man has his hobby-horse; but it isn’t 
every hobby-horse that is well bitted. 
Some ladies like beards—and others are ready 
to “set their faces against them.” 
If every man’s faults were written on his fore- 
head, many a man would be sent to Coventry. 
The Atlantic cable has caused as much burn- 
ing of gunpowder as any fourth of July. 
There is one avenue to the heart always wide 
open, that which admits flattery. 


INVENTION OF BALLOONS, 

The admirers of crinoline will be proud to 
learn that the invention of balloons is owing to 
a similar contrivance. The French give a curi- 
ous anecdote of a simple occurrence which led 
the inventor of such machines—Montgolfier—to 
turn his attention to the subject. It is to this 
effect: A washerwoman of the Rue aux Juifs, in 
the Marais, placed a petticoat on a basket-work 
frame, over a stove, to dry. In order to concen- 
trate all the heat, and to prevent its escaping by 
the aperture at the top, she drew the strings 
closely together which are used to tie it round 
the waist. By degrees the stuff dried, became 
lighter, and the stove-continuing to heat and rar- 
ify the air concentrated under the frame-work, 
the petticoat began to move, and at last rose in 
the air. The washerwoman was so astonished 
that she ran out to call her neighbors; and 
they, seeing itsuspended in the air, were amazed. 
One individual, however, a simple paper-maker 
from Annonay, named Montgolfier, as much as- 
tonished but more sensible than the others, re- 
turned home, and without loss of time, studied 
the work of Priestly on different kinds of atmos- 
pheres. The result was the discovery of the 
first balloon, called Montgolfier’s, of which he 
was the inventor. As the nautilus probably gave 
the idea of a sailing vessel, so also do very sim- 
ple causes often produce great and unexpected 
results. 





MONKEYS MISTAKEN FOR MEN. 

It appears, from the history of Alexander the 
Great, that, among his other exploits, he came 
very near attacking an army of monkeys. His 
troops, in felling timber to build ships on the 
banks of the Hydaspes, “ disturbed a great mul- 
titude of monkeys and baboons. These flock- 
ing to the crown of a hill, whence they could 
view the destruction of their ancient sanctuaries, 
presented to the workmen the appearance of dis- 
ciplined troops, and they were hastily preparing 
to arm themselves and march against their sup- 
posed foes, when they were undeceived by their 
native comrades.” 





Tue Attantic CaBLe.—When the cable 
was fairly landed at Trinity Bay, Mr. Field ap- 
plied his tongue to the end to see whether the 
communication was complete. A strong flavor 
of metal and gutta percha accompanied a power- 
ful rush of fluid, and the effect was, as Lord All- 
cash says in Fra Diavolo, “ positively shocking.” 
No wonder Mr. Field has the details of the ex- 
periment “at his tongue’s end.”? 





Mvsic 1n Brooxtyrn, N. Y.—The citizens 
of Brooklyn talk of building an Academy of 
Music on a grand scale. Thereare people of 
means and refinement to support such an estab- 
lishment, but will they? The experience of the 
New York Academy of Music is not very 
encouraging. 





Tue Poor Wi1pow.—The Tribune tells a 
story of a widow with four children in New 
York, who gets only nine shillings a dozen for 
making shirts. 





Asout Greese.—One Mr. Lane is terribly se- 
vere on geese for their hissing every one that 
passes them. Yet a Michaelmas goose hissing 
hot from the spit, is no contemptible bird. 
_ eee 

ANOTHER CaBLE.—It seems we are to have 
another cable between Ireland and this country 
laid alongside the other. 





THE LITTLE GREAT Man.—General Tom 
Thumb has been exhibiting himself successfully 





perance cures more people than physic. 





‘BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Young Pioneer: or, The Red and White Men of 
Virginia,” a Story of the Early Settlers, by James Frank- 
Lin Frets. 

‘‘ The Blind Paintress of Cremona,” an historical tale 
by Marr A. Lower. 

‘* Little Children,” stanzas by Ema CaRLisie. 

“The Fated Eight Hundred: or, The Soldier's Crime,” 
a story by Mrs. M. A. Dantson. 

“ The King’s Mystery,” a tale by Huarsert Linton. 

“The Reapers,” a poem by CaARLEs STEWART 

“ Dead and Allve,” a life-sketch by MARGARET VERNB. 

‘“ Sunrise in the Valiey,” verses by Syn Park, 

‘‘Bcenes in China, No. 6—Helping a Friend: or, The 
Biter Bitten, by ALUNG. 

** Tam thinking of thee,” stanzas by M. Porrsr, Jr. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
View of the United States Branch Mint at New Orleans, 
uisiana. 


Picture of the Tyrolese Carrier or Vender of Goods in 
the Tyrol Mountains. 

Representation of Muswell Hill Church, England. 

View of the Bridge of Allan Mineral Spring, North 
Britain. 


Picture of an Open Court and House at Cairo, Egypt 

An Eastern Scene, representing a Funeral Procession 
at Islamabad, Cashmere. 

Portrait of Capt. Charles 0. Rogers, Commander of the 
Boston Light Infantry. 

A large whole page engraving, representing the Bazaar 
at Oodipoor, Kajpootana, in India. 

*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

(> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign ttems. 


There are about five hundred vessels of all 
sizes in the British navy. 

The emigration from Ireland averages at the 
present time 100,000 per year. 

At Birmingham, England, eight tons of wire 
per week are made into hooks and eyes. 

A communication in the London Times sug- 
gests that the British government should pur- 
chase the Great Eastern steamer for the navy. 

Lady Morgan, for whose precarious state of 
health numbers have been concerned, has entire- 
ly recovered. 

It is said Lord Palmerston has taken to farm- 
ing. He has a flock of more than 1000 sheep, 
and is forming a herd of choice cattle. 

The harvest reports from Ireland continue 
very satisfactory. The potato blight had not 
made its appearance to any appreciable extent in 
any part of the island. 

Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. H. Harrison 
have accepted an opera from the pen of Mr. 
Balfe, the libretto by the poets of the Rose of 
Castile. This work is to be produced in Octo- 
ber at Drury Lane, the future home of the Na- 
tional Opera. 

The return of the emperor of Russia to St. 
Petersburg from Archangel, was accompanied by 
the publication of a ukase restoring to the Bible 
societies the privileges they formerly possessed, 
but of which they were deprived by the late em- 
peror Nicholas. 

A Mr. Abel Matthews, lately read in London, 
the whole 10,565 lines of ‘“ Paradise Lost,” from 
memory. He read the first two books on Tues- 
day night the 27th, when he had sixty-three au- 
ditors, and the monotonous character of the read- 
ing seems to have been a great bore. 

A tablet of polished Peterhead granite is about 
to be placed in the wall at the head of Hugh 
Miller’s grave, in*the Grange Cemetery, Edin- 
burg. It is without any elaborate ornamenta- 
tion, and its inscription runs thus, “ Hugh Mil- 
ler, died 24th December, 1856, aged 54 years.” 


—————< 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


, Most men know what they hate, few what they 
love. 

No affliction would trouble a child of God if 
he but knew God’s reason for sending it. 

He is no true believer to whom sin is not the 
greatest burden, sorrow and trouble. 

A may-be of mercy is a sufficient ground for 
our reliance, and support of the soul upon God. 
Attempts at reform, when they fail, strengthen 
despotism; as he that struggles, tightens those 
cords he does not succeed in breaking. 
Murderers do not often wear roses in their 
button-holes. Villains seldom train vines over 
cottage doors. 

An act by which we make one friend, and one 
enemy, is a losing game, because revenge is a 
much stronger passion than gratitude. 
Everybody takes pleasure in returning small 
obligations; many persons even acknowledge 
moderate ones ; but there is scarcely any one who 
does not repay great obligations with ingratitude. 
Many people go through the world, hearing 
nothing and seeing nothing. For all valuable 
purposes, their ears are as deaf as an ear of corn, 
and their eyes as blind as the eye of a potato. 
True goodness of heart nourishes itself on the 
good which it does to others. The good loves 
him to whom he does good, asthe bad hates him 
whom he has injured. 

Medical writers all agree that gluttony con- 
ducts more people to the grave than drunken- 
ness. ‘The old adage is true that “ many people 
dig their graves with their teeth.” 

Women are the poetry of the world, in the 
same sense as the stars are the poetry of heaven 
—clear, light-giving, they are the planets that 
rule the destinies of mankind. 











Joker's Budget. 


We don’t know of an emptier sound than the 
rambling of a hungry stomach. 

What kind of a fever have those who wish to 
have their names in print? Type-us, (typhus.) 
Why does a glassblower make the letter D gal- 
lop? Because he makes a decanter, (D canter.) 
What is smaller than a mite’s mouth? That 
which you put in it. 

What river in England is what some girls do ? 
Tees, (tease ) 

Why is heedlessness like a ragged coat? Be- 
cause it is a bad habit. 

Did the heat of passion ever cook anybody’s 
goose ? 

An Irishman making love to a lady of great 
fortune, told her “he could not sleep for dream- 
ing of her.” 

Panch says that it may be difficult to maintain 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire, but thatthe 
Spanish nation hasn’t got any to maintain. 

An Irishman complained to his physician that 
he stuffed him so much with drugs, that he was 
sick a long time after he got well. 

Punch notices a wine newly advertised as 
naked sherry. It will probably be recommended 
to invalids who have no coats to their stomach. 
A London witness having told the magistrate 
that he was a penman, was asked in what part of 
literature he wielded his pen, and he replied that 
he penned sheep in Smithfield market. 

A member of a western debating club, wishing 
to display his proficiency in the languages, when 
moving for an indefinite adjournment of the club 





Quill and Scissors. 


The projectors of the telegraph from Key 

| West to Havana propose to extend their line 

from that port to Yucatan, thence across to Te- 

huantepec, and down to Panama, and ultimately 

| to San Francisco. Another company has agreed 

| to build aline from Savannah, Ga., to Key West, 

| and all the Atlantic cities will thus be brought 
| into direct communication with Havana. 


| 
| 
| 
] 
| _ Accounts from some sections of Virginia and 
| 
| 
| 





North Carolina, relative to she corn crop, are 

very distressing. The corn is drying up, and 
| large fields will prove selmost worthless. In 

Norfolk and Princess Anne counties the appear- 
| ance of the crops is exceedingly unpromising and 
| discouraging. 

Upon a rag picker who was arrested in Cin- 
cinnati the other day, were found some forty dol- 
lars in bank bills, which had been carried so long 
about his person that they had become moaldy. 
The same fellow is said to be worth several thou- 
sand dollars, which he has accumulated by his 
calling. 

Two colored men met in Philadelphia aud had 
| a game of “ growl,” which resulted in a fight, in 

the course of which one of them drew a knife 

and the other a pistol. The man with the pistol 
got the best of it by shooting his antagonist 
through the head, killing him instantly. 

When the city assessors of Salem made their 
May perambulations, they found that there were 
two hundred and twenty males in the city who 
were over seventy years of age, the oldest being 
ninety-five. Of the whole number, two hundred 
were men in active life. Four have since died. 

The Detroit Free Press says : “It is an actual 
fact that we have a wilderness, uninhabited by 
human beings, and occupied by the wild beasts 
of the aboriginal forests, within five or six miles 
of Detroit, a city of seventy thousand inhabit- 
ants.” 

Official information has been received at the 
State department that on and after the 31st of 
May next, seventeen ports in the Island of Java, 
two in the Island of Sumatra, and the port of 
Sampit, in the Island of Borneo, will be opened 
to foreign trade. 

The daughter of William Woodhave, the man 
who first conceived the idea of a life-boat, is dead. 
She died in great poverty a few days ago, and 
the five pounds so kindly sent for her relief by 
the Duke of Northumberland, will assist to tind 
her decent interment. 

The directors of the Michigan Southern Rail- 
road have decided to pay a $2000 incumbrance 
on the homestead of the late superintendent Sam 
Brown, and thus secure the place to the family 
of deceased. Corporations sometimes have souls. 

Some of the New York thieves carry a blow- 
pipe with them, and when it is necessary to pick 
a lock, employ it as a means to destroy the tem- 
per of the works, which thus are rendered easy 
to be cut away with the cold chisel. ‘ 

Sir Walter Scott and Daniel O’Connell, at a 
late period of their lives, ascribed their success 
in the world principally to their wives. Were 
the truth known, theirs is the history of thou- 
sands. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to Capt. 
John Smith, at Jamestown, Va. If all the Johns 
will contribute, the thing can be done without 
calling on outsiders. 

Mr. John Brougham has just completed a new 
play, “The Painter’s Love,” founded on the 
story of Quentin Matsys. The subject is a fine 
one. 

It is a great peach year down in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and the finest specimens of 
that fruit are vended in Augusta at fifty cents to 
a dollar a bushel. 

The late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng had insured 
‘ his life in a London office for $5000. The mon- 
ey has just been paid over to his family. 

A sentiment for the cable celebration: The 
Equator—An imaginary line, which divides the 
world. The Cuble—A real line, which unites it. 


The getters up of a bear hunt in Minnesota 
have invited the ladies to participate in this fem- 
inine sport! 

Forty-four vessels-of-war were lately lying at 
Chatham, England. “ Britannia needs no bul- 
warks.” 

The Academy of Fine Arts, at Paris, has 
awarded the first prize for musical composition, 
to Monsieur Samuel David. 

There are but nine male revolutionary pen- 
sioners now living in Connecticut. 

The Hudson Bay Company are buying gold 
dust at $15 per ounce. 

The brandy, wine, cigars and tobacco imported 
into the United States last year cost $11,934,368. 

The harvest in Ireland is, good. The potato 
rot has not been very extensive there this year. 








Atlarriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Ambrose Aldrich 
to Miss Annie M. Dean. 

By Rev. Mr. Gaylord, Mr. John W. Johnson to Mrs. 
Isabella Brown. 

By Rey. Mr. Porter, Mr. J. D. W. Tillson to Miss Mary 
A. E. Poland. 
By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Clement Chandler to Miss Caro- 
ne Greek 


By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. L. Laroy Barton to Miss 
Josephine Parker. 
By Rev. Mr. Barnard, Mr. John W. Emmes to Mics 
Adeline Morse. 
By ftev. Dr. Neale, Mr. George Raymond to Miss Sarah 
E. Woodbridge, both of Charlestown. 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. John C. Hun- 
neman to Miss Henrietta Champney. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. George W 
Scruton to Miss Sarah F. Gove. 

At Newton Corner, by Rev. Mr. Young, Mr. Gardner 
D. Farnham to Miss Susan Henrietta Hart. 
At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. Robert Ross, of 
Dorchester, to Miss Maria 8. Hart. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Manstield, Mr. James Hayes to 
Miss Eunice M. Koundey, both of Marblehead. 
At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Herriek, Mr. John D. Eaton to 
Miss Judith P. Smith. 
At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Mellen, Capt. William K 
Herrick to Miss Mary Delia Atkins. 
At Framingham, by Rev. Mr. Bodwell, Mr. Thomas J 
Whittemore to Miss Louisa M. Rice. 
At Springfield, by Kev. Mr. Trafton, Mr. Daniel P 
Woolson to Miss Harriet &t. John. 





li 





Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Freeland Marble, 46; Mr. Pascal B 
Burke, 54; Mr. Lawrence Flint, of Royaiston, 47; Mra. 
Ellen MeCann, 65; N. James Deblois, Eaq., 52; Mrs. Mary 
Lydia Hall, 27; Mrs. Lucy Ann Farmer, 82; Miss Debo- 
rah Ricknell, 28; Mr Henry Wood, 47; Mrs Sally Fisher 
Miss Charlotte Penniman, 28; Mra. Abigail Moriarty, 73 
At Charlestown. Miss Mary Twiggs, 26; Mr. Asa Wel) 
man, 46. 

At Cambridge, Widow Agnes Austin, 74; Mies Mary 
Ann Foster, 52 
At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Ann Hunt, 87; 
rolet, 68 
At Dorchester, Mrs. Clara Baxter Dobson, 27 
At Watertown, Simon Stearns, Keq., 76 
At Somerville, Mrs. Locy Amanda Norris, 21 
At Milton, Mrs. Eliza D. Littlefield. 36 
At Melrose, Mre. Lacy T. Kichardson, 22. 

At Danversport, Maj Joseph Stearns, 77 

At Mariboro’, Mrs. Mary Stevens, 74 

At Lowell, Mrs. Ann Milnes, 43 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Mary Brown. 54 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Sarah L. Thompson, 51 
Samuel Varney, 36 

At Agawam, Mr. Asher P. Hamlin, 74 

At Ashland, Capt. Reuben Dewing, 53. 

At Fitchburg. Mr. Henry Burgess, 36; Mr. Charles 
Upham, 24 

At Taunton, Widow Nancy M. Pierce, 78. 

At Grafton, Hon Samuel Wood, 4 


Mr. John H 





said: ‘‘ Mr. President, I move we adjourn e plu- 
ribus unum.” 





in Germany. 


At Stockbridge. Dea Sewell Sergeant, 6%. 
At Hubbardston, Mr. Sampson Stone, 74 
At Hardwick, Widow Olive Ruggles, % 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BLUEBIRDS’ SONG. 


BY LIZZIB MORSE. 
" ET NS 

In the morn we wake, when the light is red, 

And spring with a song from our leafy bed, 

And swift we hie through the amber air, 

To sip the dews from meadows fair— 
Clovers red, and olovers white, 
Meadow- queens and fox-gloves bright. 

Then back we flit to the beechen bower, 

To sing by our nests at the matin hour. 


Then away we fly to the mulberry hedge, 
Eat berries ripe, and moss and sedge— 
And pick from the boughs of the elderberry— 
Then off again to the wild red cherry. 
We toss and swing upon the spray, 
Sing and sleep in the summer day. 
The sunshine twinkles on the leaves, 
And around our nest a gold net weaves. 


And when the rosy shadows trail 

Along the west with garments pale— 

Then where the bubbles rise and sink, 

We bluebirds hie to sip and drink— 
Bubbles clear, and bubbles cool, 
Rushes dipping in the pool. 

Then ‘mong the thistles and the weeds, 

We swing and hunt for downy seeds. 


The bee is there with his golden zones, 

For the waxen cells are his sleepy moans, 

He is taking hid farewell sip of the flowers, 

Ere he bids good night to sunset hours. 
Flitting through the weeds and brakes, 
Eating blueberries by the lakes— 

And fast asleep ere the moon is seen, 

With silver sandals on the green. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


VALET FOR A DAY: 


—OoR,— 


A BLOW IN THE DARK. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 

In one of the streets of the Faubourg * 
there stood, during the Regency, a noble old 
mansion frowning down upon the enclosed court- 
yard, the residence of the Marquise de Coran- 
deuil, a young and lovely widow, whom an at- 
tachment on the part of the late eccentric mar- 
quis had raised from superintending the affairs 
of his household, to the guardianship of himself 
and gouty foot, until the period of his decease, 
two years prior to the commencement of this 
sketch. 

Her low birth being now obliterated by the 
rank and title conferred on her by the marquis, 
it is not to be supposed that so much wit, youth, 
and beauty lacked suitors. But the lady having 
served so tedious a bondage to attain to her pres- 
ent position, was in no haste whatever, to relin- 
quish this easy life of uncontrolled liberty for a 
new servitude, and remorselessly condemned all 
aspiring suitors to despair. One only persevered, 
despite the impatient disgust manifested toward 
him ; this was the nephew of her husband, Baron 
de Sergy, an old, gray-headed fop, who still af- 
fected the graces and gallantries which sat idly 
enough upon his wrinkled face and meagre form. 

It was at the marquise that the chief battery 
of his fancied fascinations was brought to bear. 
A degree of affection for herself, and a still 
larger one for the fortune his uncle had left her, 
and to which the baron had always supposed 
himself heir presumptive, were the mingled sen- 
timents that induced his suit, somewhat unequal- 
ly it is to be feared, since, although he would 
doubtless have accepted with edifying resigna- 
tion the fortune without the marquise, it is by no 
means 50 well established a fact that he would 
have received with like rapture the marquise 
without the fortune. 

Into an elegant apartment of the Hotel de Co- 
randeuil, the baron one fine morning found his 
way, followed by Nicol, the confidential servant 
of the marquise. 

“ Has a valet waited on me this morning?” 
inquired the gentleman. 

“Yes, monsieur—he is now in the ante-room.” 

“Ts the marquise yet visible?” 

“Madame is in the conservatory,” replied 
Nicol, bowing. 

“ Very well—I will go to her. 
to remain here till I return.” 

And so saying he sauntered off by a door at 
the right hand, which was scarcely closed after 
him, when one opposite opened, and a five tall 
fellow in livery appeared. 

“Was that the Baron de Sergy who just left 
you?” he inquired of Nicol. 

“Tt was; and he desires you to wait here.” 

“Tn this room ?” 

“ Those were his orders,” replied Nicol, quit- 
ting the apartment. 

“ Orders !”’ repeated the valet musingly when 
left alone. ‘ That word has a decidedly unpleas- 
ant sound, but I must not forget the character I 
represent. My pride must go in livery also, or 
else I must pocket it which amounts to the same 
thing in the end.” : 

Here in the course of his perambulatory solil- 
oquy, our philosopher stopped short before a 
large mirror. A dubious expression crossed his 
countenance, and he resumed his walk at a more 
rapid pace, spitefully kicking whatever object he 
encountered while he continued with some heat : 

“No one would suspect me in this garb, to be 
sure! And nowI hope I’m safe—to be recog- 
nized as the Chevalier St. Real would be slight- 
ly awkward at this present juncture, as the Bas- 
tile might petition for the immediate honor of 
supplying me with lodgings. Whatanawkward 
affair was that adventure at 








Tell the valet 


Mousseaux last 





night! The regent, not satisfied with giving 
his guests a fete in his park by torchlight, with 
that elegant discrimination for which he is so re- 
nowned, must needs order the lights to be extin 
guished, and like that,” here he vigorously 
snapped his fingers, “we were all in the most 
delightful darkness. 

“OF course I started for the outlet, but in that 
process stumbled over somebody's fuot—just my 
infernal luck! and hearing a most energetic oath 
explode at the same moment, I naturally con- 
cluded it was aman. Expecting a blow would 
tullow, I took time by the forelock and struck 
out lustily at random, and instan 
sical shriek, plaintive as a dove. 
A woman had received the blow! 


card a mu- 





Good heavens ! 











aaa | 
“ Having a nataral repugnance to fainting fits | 


and hysterics, I fled, but not before I heard the 
exclamation behind me—‘ Madame Perabere is 
ill.’ It was then the favorite of the regent whom 
Thad struck! Hanjz Mousseaux, I say! Hang 
darkness! Hang the regent! But take care, or 
it is I that will hang! 

“ Well, here was a pretty dilemma. Possibly 
she had recognized my voice, and unfortunately 


her temper is not always characterized by spring- 


like gentleness. I could devise no better expe- 
dient than to don this disguise, write a letter of 
recommendation of myself under the cognomen 
of Francois, my own valet, and apply to the 
Baron de Sergy for a situation, who by an un- 
expected stroke of good fortune does not know 


me personally. But here he comes—now I must | 


look livery as well as wear it.” 

“Well,” said the baron, as he entered, “are 
you the person who wrote to me ?” 

“I am, monsieur,” replied the seeming valet. 

“On account of your late employer, whom I 
am acquainted with by reputation, I should like 
to retain you. But as there are at present no va- 
cancies in my establishment, I have spoken to 
my aunt, the Marquise de Corandeuil, who, 
learning that you were recommended by the 
Chevalier St. Real, consents to receive you.” 

“Much obliged to her, I’m sure!” muttered 
our hero. Then addressing the baron, he in- 
quired if she knew his late master. 

“I cannot tell you. But one thing you will 
please observe, you owe this situation entirely to 
my influence.” 

“ Monsieur le Baron, I am the soul of grati- 
tude,” replied St. Real, with an obsequious bow. 

“Very well, that we shall see; I am now 
about to confide to your discretion a matter, 
which I trust you will not betray having receiv- 
ed. Some years since, my uncle, the marquis, 
who was a most eccentric animal, had in his ser- 
vice a youthful and charming: housekeeper, who 
was remarkably skilful in compounding ices and 
jellies. My worthy relative being a fool as well 
as an epicure, took it into his wise head one day 
to marry this pretty goddess of the culinary de- 
partment.” 

“I perceive—by the laws of action and reac- 
tion her ices kindled a flame in his bosom.” 

“Just so. The result of this ridiculous union 
was, that my expevtations went to the dogs, 
where it seemed highly probable I should follow, 
having nearly exhausted cash and credit. To 
speak plainly, the marquis, instead of leaving 
me his fortune, at his decease two years ago, had 
the very bad taste to settle it all on madame.” 

“ Shameful in the extreme—what reckless dis- 
regard of your feelings, monsieur.” 

“‘True—but the old gentleman never did pos- 
sess any regard for the comfort of others. How- 
ever, to repair his blunder, and set matters in 
their true position, I propose to marry the mar- 
quise, who is still sufficiently captivating to pre- 
clude the idea of a sacrifice.” 

Here the baron surveyed hiniself in the mirror 
with the utmost complacency. 

“ What, monsieur, marry your aunt?” inquir- 
ed St. Real, slightly surprised. 

“ Precisely so.” 

“ You have my full consent.” 

“ Doubtless—but unfortunately it is her’s that 
I want; and to obtain it I require your assist- 

nee.” 

“‘ Whatever is possible of performance in my 
humble capacity, M. le Baron may command.” 

“To commence then, I must inform you that 
she hates the very sight of me.” 

“She is evidently a woman of taste!” ejacu- 
lated St. Real, mentally. 

“ Bat I imagine if I place a faithful fellow like 
you about her, and continually harp upon my 
perfections, and abuse all others in a masterly 
fashion, much may be done in time, to dissipate 
her coldness. Do you understand my meaning ?”’ 

“O, perfectly! I am to combine the functions 
of a servant with the avocation of a spy; losing 
meanwhile no opportunity of knocking every- 
body else down, and bolstering you up?” 

“Your aptitude enchants me. Accept this as 
ag of my appreciatic 
“ Thanks, monsieur,” said St. Real, pocketing 
the bribe; “I entirely enter into your feelings. 
You seek a subtle, cunning, ingenious knave.” 

“Exactly. I rely implicitly on you in this 
noble warfare.” 

“ You overwhelm me with honor,” replied he 
of the livery, bowing humbly. 

“‘That’s a good Francois; and don’t forget 
that as knowledge is power, and by all means 
commendable, there can be no possible harm in 
applying your ears to the doors, and your eyes to 
the letters—all in a quiet way, of course.” 

“T comprehend, monsieur—for instance,’’ so 
saying he motioned as if rounding a note to peep 
at the contents. ‘‘ Although not educated,” he 
continued, “Iam enough a man of letters for 
that. The old scamp!” 
was rather less audible. 





” 








The latter ejaculation 


“ Your cleverness quite astonishesme. (Why, 
the rogue will be invaluable in this enterprise! 
Il secure him fast.) So highly do I esteem 
your discrimination,” he resumed, aloud, “ that 
here’s « further proof of my favor.” 

“Q, monsieur!” exclaimed St. Real, with af- 
fected modesty, and holding his hands behind 
him. 

“Pooh! pooh! my fine fellow,” cried the 
baron, as he laughingly forced a louis into the 
apparently reluctant hands, which by a sudden 
turn of their owner seemed to present themselves 
accidentally. “But hush! Here comes the 
Leave me, Franvois, while 1 speak to 
her of you.” 

“Ah, baron,” muttered the chevalier, as De 
Sergy advanced to meet the lady, “if you could 
but know the blunder you are making.” 


marquise. 


At this moment the marquise entered, and 
taking no notice whatever of the baron, who fol- 


lowed with an inquiring air, began pacing the | 


room in a state of evident disturbance. 

“IT would give half my fortune,” she exclaim- 
ed, apparently to herself, ‘to know who it was—” 

“Who who was, I wonder?’ 
baron. 

“Each time I think of it I feel as though I 
could searcely breathe. Mousseax was always 
my paradise, and after the lights were extinguish- 


muttered the | 


ed by the regent’s orders, I received two declara- 
| tions, four kisses, and—yes—a blow!” 


“What a deuce of a temper she is in, to be | 


sure !”’ soliloquized her wondering suitor. 
, “To be sure the declarations and kisses were 
; all well enough, but that blow—” 
| “ Dearest aunt !” 
| her side. 

“O, here you are again. What a bore it is 
to have a nephew antiquated enough to pass for 
one’s grandfather.” 
| “Captivating aunt!” exclaimed the individual 
| thus complimented, drawing his features into 
| grotesque shape by an effort at a distorted smile. 
|  “ Captivating fiddlesticks!” retorted the lady. 
| “ Don’t make such frightful grimaces I beg you. 
It increases your resemblance to the monkey 
| tribe. A smile on your face reminds me of a 
| butterfly on a nutmeg grater.” 

“T can’t see the simile,” mused the discomfit- 
| ed swain; then recovering himself, he resumed : 
| “Charming, incomparable aunt!—O, that I 
could add wife. 
new valet.” 

“Where is he ?” 

“In the ante-room, dearest aunt.” 

“ Bid him come hither. That horrid old man 
will cause me wrinkles before I’m thirty,” she 
impatiently exclaimed, as the baron advanc- 
ed to the room adjoining, and beckoned to 
St. Real. “He irritates me beyond endur- 
ance. Well,’’ she said, as the chevalier advanc- 
ed, then suddenly starting with a faint ery, look- 
ed eagerly at the pretended valet. 

“ What is the matter, sweetest aunt ?”’ tender- 
ly questioned the baron. 

“Nothing, nothing—I merely fancied I had 
seen the man before,” leaning back in her chair. 

“How absurd!” she whispered, “beside, the 
other was much more slender.” Then turning 
to St. Real, she said, “‘ Come here.” 

He slowly approached. 

“Come here, I say!” cried the irrascible 
beauty, stamping her foot ill-naturedly. 

“Madame, I have not got wings,” coolly re- 
sponded the chevalier, not quickening his move- 
ments in the least. 

“Who said you had, fool. What is your 
name? Speak! don’t keep me waiting.” 

“Francois, madame. (She has got a temper 
of her own.”’) 

“ Well, Francois, I’m in an ill-humor.” 

“ Madame, I should never have expected it,” 
was the sarcastic response. 

“ Exquisite readiness,” chuckled the delighted 
baron, softly rubbing his hands—“ why, he’ll do 
wonders for me.” 

“ Francois !”” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ Nothing!” ejaculated his mistress, peevishly. 

“Thank you, madame,” he replied with the 
utmost composure. 

“T intend taking you into my service. 
will have nothing to do, and plenty to eat. 
the conditions suit you?” 

“To the letter. At doing nothing I am a 
master, I beg your pardon—a valet ; and in the 
matter of ‘app , from childhood I have been 
distinguished for my capacity in that respect.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all about that—servants 
are just alike,” said the marquise. 

“There is nothing like experimental know- 
ledge,’ mumbled the baron. 

“ Well, Francois, leave me now, but remain in 
sound of my bell—do you hear?” 

“ Every word, distinctly, madame,” was the 
cool rejoinder, as the speaker sauntered off at 
his original, lazy pace. 

The marquise now turned her attention to the 
baron. 

“ Baron,” she remarked, “I have seen you 
twice before to-day.” 

“ That means go,” he sighed with a comical 
despair. ‘ Yes, darling aunt, I know your ob- 
servation is correct, yet I could see you a thous- 
and times a day, and—” 

“JT would not wish to see you once. Good 
morning, baron,”’ she added with a formal cour- 
te: 





I wish to speak with you of the 


You 
Do 





sy. 
The baron returned this sign of dismission 
with an obsequious bow, and retired grumbling. 

“ Her ill-breeding is remarkable. This comes 
of entering the drawing-room through the 
kitchen.” 

The marquise gave a sigh of relief as he dis- 
appeared. 

“What astonishing resemblance that valet 
bears to his furmer master, the Chevalier St. 
Real, whom I once loved, when I was lady’s 
muid to his aunt, the Baroness Pascal, at St. 
Germain’s. A lady’s maid, and now a marchion- 
ess! 


display her dignified grace. 
“Ah!” she resumed, stopping thoughtfully, 
‘the chevalier has furgotten me. 


than the marquise. 


take a fresh survey of him.” 
her hand-bell. 
St. Real entered. 
“Why did you come ?” 
“ Because madame rang.” 
“ Why then did you ask ?” 


“ The usual remark of servants,” 








Real—“ You are quite right Francois. 
| memory is not at fault, he is very like.) 


| cois ¢” 


Fran 


“ Yes, madame.” 

“Tam perishing with ennui. 
| amused. Suppose you relate a story.” 

“ What shall I tell, madame ?” 

“ Something I don’t know, of course.”’ 

“ That is impossible, I fear.” 

“Come, come, proceed ; stay, ring for Manon 


She shall finish dressing my hair, while you en- | 


tertain me with some pretty anecdote. 
heard from your former master.” 


said the baron, coming to | 


Could one credit from my air, that I was 
not born with a ready made coronet on my head.” 
And she swept up and down the apartment to 


I left his auni 
and went to the Marquis de Corandeuil as house- 
keeper, and in becoming his wife destroyed all 
trace of little Florine, as he once called me. Ah, 
me!” she cried, sinking into achair, “his valet 
recalls a long series of pleasant recollections, 
and I am not sure that Florine was not happier 
I’ve an odd fancy that this 
valet looks exceedingly like the master—I must 
And she touched 


“Did you ring, madame?” 


“T believe that is the usual remark of servants.” 
repeated the 
| marquise in a low voice; then addressing St. 
(if my 


I desire to be 


One you | 
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“T tremble to inform you, madame, that I just 
| gave the servants leave to go out.” 
“ What do I hear!” cried the marquise, jump- 
| ingup. “ You gave them permission, you, you, 
you!” and she advanced towards him threaten- 
| ingly. “ Why I never heard of such audacity. 
(Ah! he is so like the chevalier that I can’t scold 
him.’’) ? 

“Madame,” said St Real with deliberate de- 
cision, “I may as well tell you now as at any 
other time, that I cannot accept a situation un- 
less permitted to do just as I please.” 

“Ov” exclaimed the marquise, faintly, sink- 
ing uponachair. ‘“ But at least, I may presume 
that if you send the servants out, you will per- 
form their several duties.” 

“ Unquestionably, madame. I can do any- 
thing—from serving an ice to arranging a lady’s 
hair.” 

“Perhaps you will demonstrate your skill, 
then, on mine. (His impudence is refreshing.”’) 

The marquise now seated herself before the 
toilette mirror, watching the operations of the 
chevalier. The latter made a great parade of 
collecting combs, brushes, oils, pomades, ete. etc. 

“T shall endeavor to give madame entire sat- 
isfaction,” he said, as he commenced an attack 
upon the magnificent embellishment of the lady’s 
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| 
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head. 

Despite the great length and thickness of the 
curling tresses, he actually succeeded in rearing 
a sufficiently graceful and becoming, but it must 
be confessed, entirely unique superstructure, 
more resembling a study from the antique, than 
the senseless fortresses then so much in vogue. 
The marquise watched its progress in silent ad- 
miration. At last he sprinkled powder on it. 

“Take care, don’t get the powder in my eyes!” 
cried the lady impatiently. 

“T have certainly thrown dust in people’s eyes 
before now, but never powder, especially in such 
eyes as madame possesses.” 

“ Bah! how awkward you are.” Then look- 
ing up in his face—“ Do you think my eyes 
pretty ?” 

“They overflow with sweetness and expres- 
sion, as my former master would say.” 

“ Your former master; well, tell me something 
abouthim. Does he still dislike the military 
life ?”” 

“I believe so.” 

“ They say he is brave, too.” 

“ He would go through fire and water to serve 
afriend. Water, in particular, for he can swim. ’ 

“T am told he will not fight a duel ?” 

“No, that’s a crotchet he has. I have heard 
him say many times, that duelling is a relic of 
barbarous ages.” 

“ Between ourselves, Francois, I think him a 
bit of a coward.” 

“A coward!” cried St. Real, coloring. 

“ What is your opinion?” 

“T'll take it on myself to answer for him that 
he is not.” 

“Perhaps so. 
point. 
away ?” 

“Not very!” replied the chevalier, pointedly. 

“Where then ?” 

“Tn this city, and closely disguised.” 

“In disguise !” 

“Yes, madame ; now you will betray him?” 

“T give you my word of honor—no.” 

“Last night he was at the regent’s fete, at 
Mousseaux, and in the dark struck the regent’s 
favorite, Madame Perabere, by mistake.” 

“What! That blow which has made so much 
noise!” exclaimed the marquise, inwardly laugh- 
|. ing. (“ Then it was St. Real's hand that dealt it, 
and he thinks Madame Perabere received the 
blow.) Do you know where he is secreted ?” 

“] flatter myself I do.” 

“Is he secure ?” 

“T hope so—(with all my heart !’’) 

“ Do you think he would be safe here ?” 

“O, yes, madame, but—” 

“But what?” Then going to her escritoire, 
she continued ; “I'll write to him immediately, 
and you shall carry the letter.” 

For a moment or two the pen gliding over the 
surface of the paper was the only audible sound. 
St. Real then interrupted the silence. 

“Your pardon, madame, but may I inquire 
whence arises this interest? You know him, 
then ?” 

“How many b’s are there in trouble?” de- 
manded the marquise, still writing, and paying 
no attention to the chevalier’s question. 

“ Generally speaking, one.” 

“There—it is finished. Listen. 
are in trouble. 


But I’m not at all clear on that 
Where is he now, I wonder? Is he far 


‘I hear you 
I offer you an asylum in my ho- 
tel—do not hesitate to accept my protection.’ 
What a bore writing is when one forgets how to 
spell,” she added, folding the note. 
must direct it.” 


“ Here, you 
And she handed it to him. 

He superscribed and returned it to her, saying : 
“ This is great kindness on your part, madame.”’ 

“(That handwriting! I'll swear it is his,’ 
said the marquise to herself, looking at the ad- 
dress, ‘‘ my suspicions are confirmed—it is in- 
deed the chevalier; bat he must not know that I 
recognize him.”) Then turning to St. Real, 
gaily—“ You undertake—what did you say your 
name was ?”’ 

“ Francois, madame.” 

“ (How well he plays his part!) 
take to convey this to him safely ?’’ 

“Madame may be as easy as if he had it at 
this moment,” he coolly replied, putting it in his 
pocket. 

“ Now go and see if the servants are returned, 
and order luncheon.” 


’ 


You under- 


“Yes, madame.” 

“ The chevalier here in disguise!” exclaimed 
the marquise, as St. Real left the room, “and 
- | in consequence of the blow I received! f it 
were any other than he, I would —wel!, I don't 


like to confess what I would not do. 





My new 
station must change me woncerfully, or he would 
| have recognized, though it is several years since 
| he last saw me. Then we were both poor. Now 


What 


| he has a title and fortune—so have I. 

| strange changes time dves make, yet I still re- 
| 
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| tain the same love I had for him when I was a 






girl. Stay, before I interrogate my heart too 
closely, there is a cloud on 


Ah! here he is.” 


cour 





ve that I 





| must clear up. 





St. Real and a servant entered, bearing a 
small table, spread with a lunch. A chair was 
placed for the marquise, who seated herself and 
ordered the servant to retire. 

“T trust madame has a good appetite. 
furiously hungry myself.”’) 
wine glass to help himself. 
“Francois, what are you about? 
to stand behind my chair.” 

“ Ah, madame, I forgot myself.” 
So it appears.” 

“ You will pardon me?” requested the cheva- 
lier, taking up his station behind her chair. 

“By the way, Francois, to resume the subject 
we were talking of, is the Chevalier St. Real 
married ?” 

“No, madame,” responded our hero, taking a 
maccaroon unseen, and eagerly devouring it. 

“ Has he never loved ?” 

Unfortunately his mouth was so full by this 
time, that reply was not to be thought of. 

“Do you not hear me, Francois ?” 

“Yes, madame,” ejaculated St. Real, after 
one or two frantic, but at first, ineffectual at- 
tempts. 

“Then why don’t you answer ?” 

Francois preferred to pass over his reasons, 
good and sutlicient though they were, in silence, 
and prudently proceeded to answer the first on 
the catalogue. 

“Never but once, I think, and that was some 
years ago.” 

“Who was the object of his adoration ? Some 
opera dancer, I dare say !” 

“Nothing of the sort—she was simply a lady’s 
maid.” 

“ What was her name ?” 

“Florine, if I remember rightly. She was 
waiting maid to his aunt at St. Germain’s.” 

“He did love me then!” thought the mar- 
quise, starting violently with the suddenness of 
the unexpected confirmation. 

“ What is the matter, madame?” inquired the 
chevalier, perceiving the movement. 

“ Nothing—only a bone that came near going 
the wrong way. Did you ever hear him say if 
this girl was pretty ?” 

“O, yes; I have seen her myself, and I fancy 
she resembles you, only your complexion is fair- 
er, and your cheek more beautifully dimpled.” 

“ But if, as you say, he loved her, why were 
they not married ?” 

“ His aunt obliged him to quit St. Germain’s, 
and afterwards wrote him that his Florine had 
eloped to England with an officer of dragoons.” 

“(The old vixen! O! I shall choke with 
rage—I know I shall.’’) 

“Of course this news made my master very 
unhappy. He at once resolved to forget her, and 
accordingly plunged into all the dissipations 
Paris afforded. But what a lucky escape for 
him—was it not, madame? Just think of a 
fine, handsome fellow marrying a woman who 
could behave in that style.” 

“ (England! Officer! Dragoons!) I feel as 
if I should choke.” 

“ Choke?—no, don’t. Wash it down with 
this,” and quickly pouring out a glass of wine, 
he handed it to her. 

“There, I am better now, Francois.” 

“Would you believe it, madame, my master 
never took luncheon without me.” a 

“ Humph! (I can readily believe it.) Perhaps 
you would like to continue the practice in your 
new quarters ?” 

“To speak honestly, I am dying with hunger. 
Nothing would afford me greater pleasure.” 

“Sit down then,” said the marquise, laughing. 
“You must consider yourself highly flattered by 
this honor. Itis not every valet who is so fa- 
vored as to lunch with his mistress.” 

“ Believe me, madame, I do feel honored, and 
I attribute it to the most eccentric of condescen- 
iiuns—leaving kindness out of the question.” 

“ You possess penetration, I perceive.” 

“Tt is a habit I caught from my master, mad- 
ame.” 

‘(Pretty egotism, I declare.) There, there; 
you have eaten enough for this time.” 

“Tassure you I have but just begun.” 

“Tt will make me desolate to see you eat more 
at this moment;” and the marquise threw her- 
self ona couch. “ Francois, place this cushion 
under my feet, and bathe my head with rose 
water.” 

The obedient chevalier took a bottle from the 
toilette table, and prepared to comply with her 
request. 

“No, lavender.” He changed the bottle with 
perfect composure. “No, orange wxter—no, 
millefleuar—no, violet; there, I don’t know what 
I want.” And she threw her head back on the 
couch, fanning herself violently. 

“« (She is capricious as a swarm of humming- 
birds, and changeable as a weather-cock.’’) 

“Francois, what are you muttering there to 
yourself? Place this cushion under my feet.” 

He placed the cushion on the floor, and the 
marquise rested her feet coquettishly upon it, ar- 
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ranging her dress so as to display them to the 
Very pretty feet they were too, 
and good right had the lady to be vain of them. 

“There, that will do,” she pronounced, having 
satisfied herself that the position was all that 
eould be desired. 


best advantage. 


St. Real looked admiringly at them, and final- 
ly knelt beside the lounge to examine them at 
his ease. 


“Pardon, madame,” he said, “but your feet 


| are so tiny and exquisite, that I quite wish I were 


| ter. 
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He never sees a beautiful woman, but he 
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ous. After all the livery is but the covering f 
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you are a marquise ?” 
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expectant beauty. 
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“Marquise or not,” St. Real earnestly con- 
tinued, “I but see in you a woman—a pretty, 
amiable, coquettish, spoiled woman. I will 
confess, then, yes, if I perish for my boldness, 
I love you with all my soul. Behold—you see at 
your feet, not your valet, but your slave!” 

Thus saying, the chevalier threw himself be- 
fore her, and taking a hand which was only 
matched by her other charms, covered it with 
kisses. 

“Why does he not reveal himself?” the mar- 
quise impatiently interrogated of herself. 

At this highly interesting juncture, the Baron 
de Sergy, entering, perceived the chevalier in this 
lover-like attitude. Consternation held him 
spell bound for a moment ; he then exclaimed : 

“The deuce! Here, fellow! is that the way 
you follow my instructions ?” 

“Remember, monsieur, disparaging remarks 
upon me are a criticism on the taste of the 
marquise,” coolly remarked St. Real, who had 
risen with due deliberation at the advent of this 
unexpected and perhaps unwelcome visitor. 

“Baron, you are a bore,” was the comment of 
the lady. “Francois was amusing me so 
pleasantly.” 

“Yes, monsicur, I was relating a fairy legend 
to madame.” 

“Ah, yes! I know all about these fairy 
legends, as you call them,” cried the baron, with 
impotent fury. ‘ Leave the room,” he contin- 
ued, addressing St. Real, and striding tempest- 
uously about the apartment. 

“ Ha, ha! how excessively amusing,” laughed 
madame. (‘ Now to put my scheme in practice 
for trying the courage of my gallant chevalier.”) 
And with a fresh burst of merriment, she glided 
from the room. 

After several angry perambulations, the baron 
became aware of the presence of St. Real. 

“How, fellow! are you not gone?” he 
thundered. 

“There is no necessity, monsieur, to exert 
yourself thus; my hearing is excellent.” 
‘Will you quit this room, sirrah ?”’ 

“Quit, indeed! I should think not. 
promoted myself.” 

“To what position, may I ask ?” the noble- 
man sarcastically inquired. 

“Certainly. To prince regent of the 
establishment, and knight commander of this 
boudoir.” 

During this reply, he commenced arranging 
the articles on the tables, placing chairs, etc. 

“His impertinence absolutely chills me!” 
gasped the baron. 

“ By-the by, Monsieur le Baron—do you take 
snuff? Perhaps you will oblige me with your 


“ Fellow !” 
indignation. 

“T dropped mine in the river this morning,” 
quietly continued St. Real, unheeding the flat- 
tering expletive. ‘ Confound the thing! it was 
a present from my late master. It had a double 
lid—on the outside a painting of a madonna, 
and within, two lovers exchanging kisses -by 
moonlight. Charming antithesis, eh ?” 

“« Leave the room, knave.”’ 

“Impossible, I assure you. 
were that I should remaimr”’ 
ming a tune carelessly. 

“Stop your singing, instantly.” 

“‘ With pleasure,” responded the chevalier, 
striking up a lively whistle. 

“ Insult me further, varlet, and I’ll—” 

“Are you fond of Terpsichore ?”’ inquired 
our hero, dancing a few steps of the Minuet de 
la Cour. “Perhaps you will join me in a 
minuet ?” 

“ll minuet my cane about your back.” 

“Indeed? I strongly recommend you to do 
nothing of the sort. It is an old saying—* Two 
of a trade rarely agree.’” 

“How, fellow!’ But words being inade- 
quate to express his sentiments, the baron hotly 
pursued St. Real round the room with uplifted 
cane—the latter using his arm to parry the 
blows, and finally dealing his antagonist a 
sound slap on the cheek. .“A blow!” ex- 
claimed De Sergy, thunderstricken. ‘Sacre 
Dieu! In ten minutes time, you shall hear from 
me.” And he was rushing hastily away. 

“ How—a duel?” cried St. Real. “Ten or 
twenty minutes—it is the same to me.” 

‘A duel—with a valet? No, fellow; I shall 
summon the guard.” 

“ He has me in his power,” said the cheva- 
lier, in an undertone. “I have assaulted him. 
The Bastile seems doomed to receive me. I 
had better claim the protection my rank affords, 
than be ignominiously dragged to prison.” 

“T’ll teach you to assault your superiors.” 

“Baron de Sergy, I am your equal.” 

* How ?” 

“Instead of being Francois the valet, I am 
the Chevalier St. Real.” 


I have 


cried De Sergy, livid with 


Madame’s orders 
He began hum- 


“Pooh, pooh! that’s a likely story. This 
is the dress of a chevalier? O, yes; of | 
course—” 


“I tell you, baron, I am in disguise.” 
“And why in disguise? Why do you at- 


“Baron, I did think you were more clear- 
headed ; but we shall be compelled, I see.” 

“To fight, after all, Chevalier St. Real,” 
cried the baron, angrily. 

At this moment Nicol entering, announced 
“Madame Perabere,” and retired. The lady 
was dressed in a riding-habit, a cap, with a rich 
plume waving down on her shoulder, whip in 
hand, and a little velvet mask, according to the 
fashion of the times, covering her face. 

At her entrance, both gentlemen had me- 
chanically repeated Nicol’s ement in 
amazement; and St. Real, reflecting that after 
his recent confession to De Sergy, “ discretion 
was the better part of valor,” concluded to 
make a quiet retreat. As he was stealing to- 
ward the door for this purpose, the lady flour- 
ished her whip, and intercepted him, saying : 

“Wait, young man. Which of you two is 
named Francois ?” 

“What a question to ask me?” said the 
baron, contemptuously, in an undertone. 

“T have his description,” she continued, con- 
sulting her tablets. ‘I see it is you,” turning 
to the seeming lacquey. ‘ You are the Cheva- 
lier St. Real in disguise. You will perceive I 
am not a woman to be trifled with.” 

“ Denial is useless,” replied St. Real, bowing. 





Iam—” 

“Perfectly,” replied the lady, cutting short 
his avowal of identity ; ‘besides, it saves time. 
Remain here, M. le Baron,”’ she continued, ad- 
dressing De Sergy, who was retiring. ‘“ Re- 
main here—this is an affair of honor, and you 
will serve as a witness.” 

“A witness !” 

“You may be aware, chevalier,” turning to 
St. Real, “that a gentleman has very recently 
insulted alady grossly. You happen to be the 
gentleman, I am the lady—” 

“ Believe me, madame—” 

“Nota word; one syllable to the Regent, 
and your head would have paid for the indiscre- 
tion. That, however, is not my mode of pro- 
cedure. I consider it useless to entrust to oth- 
ers what can be accomplished by one’s self.” 

“Then, madame, you desire—” 

“ Satisfaction for the outrage you committed 
last night. A trifle will satisfy me.” 

“Name it, madame.” 

“ Your life,” with great determination. 

“T have every desire in the world to gratify 
you, madame; but, unfortunately, what you set 
so small a value upon, is highly important to 
me. I cannot, therefore, yield it without 
resistance.” 

“‘T have no inclination to fell you at one blow. 
‘A duel is the better plan.” 

“Fight with a lady !” 

“QO, give yourself no anxiety on that score. 
You will find me a match for a man.” 

“Tam overwhelmed by the honor you design 
for me, but I really am afraid of hurting you.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, I beg. If it will heighten 
your confidence in me, allow me to inform you 
that I studied under St. George; and Madame 
Villars, the heroine of that famous duel with 
the Marquise de Nesle, is my pupil. I may also 
as well tell you that this very morning I pinked 
her three times, after having disarmed Madame 
Polignac, who possesses the steadiest nerves and 
the quickest eye in the kingdom.” 

As the fair Amazon concluded, she clapped 
her hands, and Nicoli entered with two swords, 
one of which she took. 

“My feelings have undergone a change,” re- 
marked the chevalier ; “ your account has forci- 
bly imp dme. Suppose you kill me?” 

“T confidently count on so doing,” replied 
his antagonist, carelessly flourishing her sword. 

“But permit me to argue—” 

“Argue!” sneered the lady. “I fearI have 
made a mistake. Your reluctance shows you 
to be only a lacquey, and not the Chevalier 
St. Real.” 

“A lacquey!” cried the chevalier, bitterly. 

“Yes, yes, madame; he endeavored to per- 
suade me that he is that gentleman, but his cow- 
ardice proves the falsehood,” said De Sergy. 

“ You are right, baron; it does, indeed. Ha, 
ha! and I wished to fight this drudge !” 

“Ha, ha! a pretty impostor!” 

“Drudge! impostor!” muttered St. Real, 
with flashing eyes. 

“T'll work him up to it yet,” thought the en- 
raged fair one, marking his agitation. Then 
aloud—* You must have been terribly fright- 
ened, my poor fellow.” 

“Come on, madame!” cried the chevalier, 
seizing the remaining sword from Nicoli, who 
hastily quitted the room. “Come on, I don’t 
wish your pity.” 

“ (At last, it is well.) Guard !” 

A short and spirited contest 
Real then obliged her to retreat. 

“ You will perceive, madame, that I am not a 
lacquey, but a gentleman.” 

“On my honor, he fights very well,” ad- 
mitted the lady, stopping 
exhaustion 

They resumed the conflict, and St. Real dis- 
armed her. 
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“ You are fully ay tagive;” she replied, taking 
off her mask, and revealing the features of his 
ci-devant mistress. 

“ My aunt!” 

“The marquise!” exclaimed both gentlemen, 
simultaneously. 

“Yes, chevalier, the marquise now, but once 
that same little Florine of whom you spoke to- 
day.” 

“Ts it possible that the Marquise de Coran- 
deuil is the identical Florine I loved at St. Ger- 
mains ?”” 

“The very one,” said madame, playfully, 
“with additions and improvements too numer- 
ous to specify.” 

“Tt is like a wild dream. And how concern- 
ing that officer of dragoons and England?” 

“All a malicious invention of your aunt to 
drive me out of your mind.” 

“Instead of which, it almost drove me out of 
my own. But tell me of that blow the other 
night ; I am still in the dark.” 

“T was the recipient.” 

“Ten thousand pardons, dearest Flora, for so 
I shall now call you. The baron has been so 
kind as to take me into his confidence and relate 
the circumstances of your marriage, and I am 
aware you are now the most charming of 
widows.” 

“But she need not be so any longer—I offer 
her my hand,” eagerly interposed De Sergy. 

“Take care you don’t get my foot in ex- 
change,” retorted St. Real, flinging the money 
offered as presents at De Sergy. “There are 
your bribes, old man.” 

“ And do you love the marquise as you once 
did Florine ?” 

“With my entire soul ; and singular as it may 
appear, it strikes me that Iam greatly indebted 
to that very blow last evening; for it has re 
stored my lost Florine to my arms.” 

“But, aunt, you are not going to marry this 
man ?” 

“Whom you yourself presented. You will 
be more careful in future, I trust, in the selection 
of your servants, lest in offering me a pebble, 
you find it proves a pearl. As for you, cheva- 
lier, Iwill only say that I’ve no wish to be se- 
vere upon what, after all, was but a striking 
proof of your regards. And, since by such an 
ingenious method you discovered me, we'll 
agree to call ita lucky hit, and let the matter 
pass.” 





GATHERING FRUIT BY MACHINERY. 


William Doty, of South Hartford, N. Y., has 
invented an apparatus for gathering and sorting 
apples. The apples are shaken from the tree 
by a pole made to grasp the limb. As they fall, 
they are caught by an inclined cloth, stretched 
on a frame, through an opening in which they 
pass to a grating that retains the larger apples, 
which are drawn through a spout into bags or 
barrels. The smaller apples drop gently ona 
lower grating—through which the sticks, leaves 
and other foreign substances can pass and allow 
the apples to roll down a spout. Should the 
apple not be very regular in its form, it will not 
roll from the grating, but will stay upon it to be 
removed by hand ; thus the apparatus will only 
deliver such apples as are marketable, and divide 
them into sizes tit for the same. ‘This invention 
will interest our fruit cultivators, as it is one of 
the most difficult of things to gather apples so as 
to have them fit for long keeping.—ural New 
Yorker. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Few papers can compete with ‘‘ The Flag of our Union,” 
as it regards its originality, numbering, as it does, among 
its contributors a large list of the best names, while its 
matter is always chaste and entertaining.— Daily Bee, 

ston. 

Carefully ee upon fine white paper, and filled with 
original matter from beginning to end, ** The Flag of our 
Union ” merits the extraordinary popularity which it has 
enjoyed for thirteen consecutive years —-Ladies Repository. 


Catering for no sect or clique, it is a universal favorite. 
—Alabama Planter. 

Go where you will, from Maine to California, you will 
see ‘* The Flag of our Union “in nearly every family cir- 
cle. _Mr. Ballou evinces great taste and liberality in the 

of this weekly.—Bi £ 








ng 
poem 

Parents need not fear to place this charming weekly 
journal in the hands of their children. It eschews all 
vulgarisms, and its tone is moral and refined. As long 
as bright eyes love to read delightful stories. it will con- 
tinue to enjoy the extraordinary circulation which it has 
attained to.—New York Tribune 

Justly unrivalled in circulation, ‘‘The Flag of our 
Union’ presents its immense list of subscrivers with 
choice, original matter, which they can obtain nowhere 
else. The best writers are engaged upon this paper.— 
Daily ( Phila.) Ledger. 

A Boston weekly journal, long and well established, 
beautifully printed on very fine paper, and filled with 
choice reading for the fireside. Without coming in the 
severe garb of a teacher, it inculcates a large amount of 
information, and cultivates in the young a love for read- 
1g — National In balagener. 

** The Flag of our Union” is a choice paper, and merita 
allthe many good things said about it. It is entirely 
original, and numbers among its contributors many of 
our best writers. both male and female. Itis a treat to 
see so handsomely printed a paper—clear, bright, and 
fresh in every line.—New Orleans Delta 

There are few miscellanefus papers so widely known, 
or so deserving of the popularity they enjoy,as ‘* The 
Flag of our Union. Retined, entertaining, beautifully 
pritted, and choice in all respects, it is «# companion for 
the home circle.— Nichmond Whig. 

Mr Ballou furnishes his elegant illustrate od weekly, 
** Ballou’s Pictorial.” and * Flag of our Union,” together, 
for $3 50a year. These two papers will render any do- 
mestic fireside cheerful all winter long.— Odio Sentinel, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LEGEND OF ENSSENTHAL, 
BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Lonely in the silent valley 
Stands a convent’s ruined wall, 

Where once rose the lofty turrets 
Of monastic Enssenthal. 


Enssenthal, whose abbot hoary 
Once a princely name had worn, 
And o'er Palestine his banner 
Tn the holy wars had borne. 


Till of fame and life grown weary, 
He had sought the cloister’s shade, 

For a cow! and cassock bartered 
Plume and helmet, mail and blade. 


Left his vassals to another, 
To another left his hall, 

And with his overflowing coffers 
Enriched monastic Enssenthal. 


Here too kings had brought their offerings, 
Penance gold to Mary’s shrine, 

Pearls from ‘neath the waves of ocean, 
Gems from distant India’s mine. 


Till the priceless treasures hidden 
By the monk-knights of the vale, 
Seemed to wondering ears that heard it 
Like some o’erwrought fairy tale. 


But no treasure half so cherished, 
Shrine of saint or relic old, 

As the chapel’s deep-toned organ, 
Formed of massive, burnished gold. 


When the morning anthem sounded, 
Or the vesper hymn was sung, 
Floating o'er the quiet valley 
Its melodious measures rung; 


Till the pausing traveller listened, 
All his senses held in thrall, 

By the solemn music pealing 
From monastic Enssenthal. 


Fame, the gray old convent’s story, 
Bore to many a distant shore , 

Till were heard its organ’s praises 
Where remotest billows roar. 


Long within their peaceful cloister 
Had the gray-robed friars old 

Told their beads and masses chanted 
For the parting sinner’s soul— 


When bold Rudolph, outlawed chieftain, 
Led his sacrilegious band, 

To despoil the churches’ treasures, 
And lay waste with sword and brand. 


Vain the holy men’s endeavors 
The grim warriors to oppose, 

And o'er Enssenthal’s proud turrets 
Waved the banner of her foes. 


But ere rose that impious banner 
At the holy altar’s side, 

By stern Rudolph’s cruel fulchion 
Had the gray-haired abbot died. 


And to where within the valley 
Spread a morass dark and wide, 

Bore the priests the golden organ, 
And sunk it in the turbid tide. 


Lonely in the silent valley 

Stands the convent’s ruined wall, 
But not one of all its dwellers 

Ere again saw Enssenthal. 


Far in distant regions scattered, 
Houseless wanderers, one by one 
Died the monk-knights of the valley, 

Poor and friendless, sad and lone. 


But when seven years are numbered, 
Rising from its marshy tomb, 
Sounds the golden organ’s music 
On the solemn midnight’s gloom. 


Now its low melodious breathings 
Softly float upon the gale, 

Now to mighty billows swelling 
Peal its tones along the vale. 


Then the peasants in the valley 
Pallid grow with fear and dread, 

For they know the vale is peopled 
With the spirits of the dead; 


And that through departing ages 
Still responsive to their call, 
Is the long lost golden organ 
Of monastic Enssenthal. 





A GOOD OLD MAN, 

A good old man is the best antiquity, and 
which we may with least vanity admire: one 
whom time hath been thus long a working, and, 
like winter fruit, ripened when others are shaken 
down. He hath taken out as many lessons of 
the world as days, and learned the best thing in 
it—the vanity of it. He looks over his former 
life as a danger well past, and would not hazard 
himself to begin again. The next door of death 
sads him not, but he expects it calmly as his 
turn in nature ; and fears more his recoiling back 
to childishness than dust. All men look on him 
as a common futher, and onold age, for his sake, 
as areverent thing. He practises his experience 
on youth without the harshness of reproof, and 
in his counsel his good company. He has some 
old stories still of his own seeing to confirm what 
he says, and makes them beuer in the telling; 
yetis not troublesome neither with the same 
tale again, but remembers with them how oft he 
has told them. He is not apt to put the boy on 
a younger man, nor the fool on a boy, but can 
distinguish gravity from a sour look; and the 
less testy ‘he is the more regarded. You must 
pardon him if he likes his own times better than 
these, because those things are follies to him 
now that were wisdom then; yet he makes us ot 
that opinion too when we see him, and conjec- 
ture those times by so good arelic. He goes 
away at last too soon whensvever, with all men’s 
sorrow but his own; and his memory is fresh 
when it is twice as old.—Bishop Larle. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popuiar Novelettes in 
bound form, each ¢/+gantly ilustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of tiventy cents, or we 
will send the sz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
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[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union } 


Pine-Apple Preserve. 

Twist off the top and bottom, and pare off the rough 
outside of pine-apples; then weigh them, and cut them 
in slices, chips, or quarters, or cut them in four or six, 
and cut each piece like a whole pine-apple ; to each pound 
of fruit, put @ teacup of water; put it ina preserving 

| kettle; cover it, and set it over the fire, and let them boil 
gently until they are tender and clear; then take them 
from the water, by sticking a fork in the centre of each 
| slice, or with a skimmer into a dish Put to the water 
| white sugar, a poand for each pound of fruit; stir it un- 
| til it is all dissolved; then put in the pine-apple; cover 
the kettle, and let them boil gently until transparent 
throughout; when it is so, take it out and let it cool, and 
| put itin glass jars; as soon as the syrup isa little cooled, 
| Pour it over them; let them remain in a cool place until 
| the next day, then secure the jars as directed previously. 
Pine-apple done in this way is a delicious preserve. The 
usual manner of preserving it, by putting it into the 
syrup without first boiling it, makes it little better than 
sweetened leather. 








To preserve Apples. 

Pare, and core, and cut them in halves or quarters ; 
take asmany pounds of the best brown sugar; puta 
teacup of water to each pound; when it is dissolved, set 
it over the fire; and, when boiling hot, put in the fruit, 
and let it boil gently until it is clear, and the syrup 
thick; take the fruit with a skimmer on to flat dishes, 
spread it to cool, then put it in pots or jars, and pour the 
jelly over. Lemons boiled tender in water, and sliced 
thio, may be boiled with the apples. 


Toast and Eggs. 

Break three eggs into a small stewpan, add a saltspoon- 
ful of salt, a quarter of that quantity of pepper, and two 
ounces of fresh butter (the fresher the better), set the 
stewpan over a moderate fire, and stir the eggs round 
with s wooden spoon, being careful to keep every particle 
in motion, until the whole has become a smooth and 
delicate thickish substance; have ready a convenient- 
sized crisp piece of toast, pour the eggs upon it, and 
serve immediately. 


Jam of Green Gages, 

Put ripe green gages into a kettle with very little wa- 
ter, and let them stew until soft; then rub them through 
a sieve or colander, and to every pint of pulp putapound 
of white sugar powdered fine; then put it in a preserving 
kettle over the fire, stir it until the whole is of the con- 
sistence of jelly, then take it off; put the marmalade in 
Ste jars or tumblers, and cover as directed for jelly. 
Any sort of plums may be done in this manner. 





To stew Pears. 

Pare them and cut them in halves, if large, or leave 
them whole, if small; put them in a stew-pan with a 
very little water, cover them and let them stew till ten- 
der, then add a small teacup of sugar to a quarter of a 
peck of pears, let them stew until the syrup is rich; a 
lemon boiled with the pears, and sliced thin when the 
sugar is put in, improves both flavor and color; ora 
wineglass of red wine may be used instead. 





Pea Fow!ls. 

These magnificent birds make a noble roast, and when 
young are very excellent; they are larded, plain roasted, 
and served with the tail stuck into the bird, which you 
have preserved, the head with its feathers being left 
folded up in paper, and tucked under the wing; roast 
about an hour and a half, take the paper from the head 
and neck, dress it upon yourdish with water-cresses, and 
the gravy and bread-sauce separate in a boat. 


To keep Damsons. 

Put them in small stone jars, or wide-mouth glass bot- 
tles, and set the mup to their necks in a kettle of cold 
water; set it over the fire to become boiling hot, then 
take it off, and let the bottles remain until the water is 
cold; the next day fill the bottles with cold water, and 
cork and seal them. These may be used the same as 
fresh fruit. Green gages may be done in this way. 

To bake Pears. 

Wash half a peck of tart pears, cut the stems so as to 
leave only aninch length; put them in an iron pot over 
the fire, with half a pint of water and a pint of molasses 
to them; cover the pot or kettle, and let them boil rather 
gently until the pears are soft and the syrup rich, almost 
like candy; take care not to scorch it. 

To dry Plums, 

Split ripe plums, take the stones from them, and lay 
them on plates or sieves to dry in a warn oven or hot 
sun; take them in at sunset, and do not put them out 
again until the sun will be upon them; turn them that 
they may be done evenly; when perfectly dry, pack them 
in jars or boxes lined with paper, or keep them in bags; 
hang them in an airy place. 





To keep Red Gooseberries. 

Pick gooseberries when fully ripe, and for each quart 
take a quarter of a pound of sugar and a gill of water: 
boil together until quite a syrup; then putin the fruit, 
and continue to boil gently for fifteen minutes; then 
put them into small stone jars; when cold, cover them 
close; keep them for making tarts or pies. 





Baked Sweet Apples. 

Wash well the apples; place them in a pan with a very 
little water, that the juice may not burn, if they are to 
be cooked in a brick oven; then put the apples in a jar, 
cover them close, and bake them five or sixhours. Sweet 
apples should be baked long after they are tender. 





To preserve Fruit to keep in a hot Climate. 
The fruit to be ripe, bat not over ripe; picked with 
care; the best lump sugar used; and all to be boiled 
rather longer than is usually donein thiscountry. Then 
pour into jars, and, when quite cool, tie over with bladder. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 





This illumined record of the times is now in ite rour- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. IJ¢ is the pioneer of illus 
trated papers in this country. and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Battou’s PrcrorntaLis a weekly visitor. cannot 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE MARINERS, 





BY J. M. PLETCHER. 

O, the wild heaving sea and the billows for me, 

Where the waves and the winds meet in loving embrace, 
Tra, la, la, crowd the sail, happy mortals are we, 

As we follow the waves in their weariless chase. 
Like a bird, like a breath, o’er the orean we stray, 

Never dreaming of danger till danger is o’er, 
Kiss the keel of our bark, shining billows, and say 

If the sea ever knew one more dauntless before. 


On the bosom of danger how safely we ride, 
Little heed to the howl of the tempest give we; 

Bear us on, bonny bark, our dependence and pride, 
Pretty bird of the wave, charming bride of the sea; 

O, the evening how sweet, and the morning how bright; 
For the sea is the baptismal font of the sun; 

Have ye marked how he shines with a purer light, 
When his course from mid-ocean he rises to run? 


Mark the play of the waves, mark the pride of the sea, 
Mark the glory and grandeur below and above, 
Far away in mid-ocean, and say, can there be 
A sublimer incentive to worship and love? 
O, the wild heaving sea and the billows for me, 
Where the waves and the winds meet in loving embrace ; 
Ho! hurrah! crowd the sail, merry mortals are we, 
As we follow the waves in their weariless chase. 





FOREST TREES. 

No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar; paler some, 
And ofa wannish gray; the willow such, 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash, fe hing brag: arm; 

Of deeper green the elm; and deeper still, 

Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 

Some glossy-leaved, and shining in the sun, 

The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 

Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 

Diffusing odors; nor unnoted pass 

The sycamore, capricious in attire, 

Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet 

Have changed the woods, in scarlet honors bright. 
CowPsr. 








SOCIETY. 
Heaven forming each on other to depend, 
A master, or a servant, or a friend, 
Bids each on other for assistance call, 
Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants. frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common interest, or endear the tie. 
To theee we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here. 
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MISS VERNE’S DOG. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 





Rover! That was the name they gave me, 
while I was only a wee bit of a doggie, scarcely 
able to waddle about on my little, weak, un- 
manageable legs, Rover! And I learned to 
run at the call, to bark and frisk and gambol, to 
testify in my faint dog-fashion, the gratitude I 
felt. Rover! Ah, was that name prophetic of 
the destiny which awaited me? Is it possible 
that those who bestowed it upon me foresaw the 
wandering, homeless life I was to lead so long? 
Did they know the yearnings of my puppyhood 
for something above the ordinary attainments of 
common puppies? Did they anticipate the 
struggles and privations of my dog-existence 
in the years ahead—years, when my heart pined 
for the music of a kindly human voice, when 
my head ached to feel the stroking of a caressing 
human hand, and my whole soul sickened in its 
utter destitution, longing for the shelter of a 
kennel and the smell of a marrow-bone ? 

I was an eccentric dog. Even from my in- 
fancy I was given to the expression of thoughts 
and feelings which made me the laughing-stock 
of many of my friends, and an object of re- 
proach among the rest. Even my mother failed 
fully to app the ch ter and disposition 
of her son. Naturally affectionate, sensitive and 
proud, I grew haughty and reserved, even among 
the members of my own family; so much so 
that my little brother and sister learned to shun 
me with feelings that were a strange mixture of 
indifference, awe and disdain; or, if they no- 
ticed me at all, it was with low growls of dis- 
approval that made me shrink back timidly into 
the shadow of my own melancholy nature. 

But the aspirations of my soul were not so 
easily to be destroyed. I despised the aimless, 
useless lives of my fellow-dogs.. My hopes had 
gone out into the future, and outlived for me a 
career of honor and influence. I saw how I 
could benefit the world, and reflect immortality 
upon my race. I scorned to lead a lite of idle- 
ness and dependence. I determined to be known 
throughout the land as a dog of sagacity, wis- 
dom, courage and brilliant achievements. I had 
talents such as few dogs possessed; tact and 
forethought that would have made the fortune of 
a bolder puppy ; ambition as noble as ever an- 
imated a canine breast. I knew my advantages, 
and vowed, luck prospering me, I would be no 
ordinary cur. Alas! how meagre is the result 
of my struggle in comparison with what I 
dreamed in those golden days of my youth! 
The very first grand effort of my life was a fail- 
ure—a miserable, miserable failure. 

Thad heard time and time again of dogs, no 
older or braver than myself, who by one, bold, 
adventurous stroke had made themselves names, 
friends and positions in the world—of dogs; 
who had rescued children from watery graves or 
burning flames, and been embalmed forever 
after in grateful memories—canonized as. saints 
in the temples of human affection ; of dogs who 
had dug up freezing travellers from the snow, 
and guided them through storm and wind to 
hospitable doors; of dogs who had defended 
their master’s treasures with their lives, dying 
as dogs should, fighting at their posts; of dogs 
who had sentinelled sleeping garrisons in hours 
of danger; of dogs who had carried tender bil- 
let-doux for distracted lovers ; dogs of all races, 
colors and conditions. I had heard of such 
dogs, I say, and in the language of Alexander 
Smith, “my heart was burning to be one of 
those.” That ambition was the leading-star of 
my destiny—the nucleus about which gathered 
all my hopes and plans. While my mates lay 
lazily basking in the sun, or coiled up languidly 








on the kitchen hearth-rug, with no higher incen- 


tive to exertion than hunger or cold, and no 
worthier employment than occasionally wagging 
their tails, or snapping their jaws at the malicious 
flies which crawled over their noses and buzzed 
in their ears, I was slowly collecting the rudi- 
ments of an education destined to exert a salu- 
tary influence on all my after life. 

My first attempt at usefulness I shall never 
forget. I had stolen into the nursery, attracted 
by the fresh, sweet smell of a cup of warm milk, 
which I saw the maid carrying in. She set it 
down on the hearth, and when her back was 
turned, I drank it. Who blames me? Then I 
went and crouched down by the cradle, where 
my master’s rosy-cheeked little babe was lying 
asleep. I had a vague impression that she was 
in danger—that I should soon have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying my abilities as a protector 
and guardian of innocence. How ineffaceably 
the events of that morning are stereotyped upon 
my memory! I remember even the position and 
looks of the room—the soft, bright glow of the 
carpet, the long sweep of the snowy curtains, the 
pretty disorder of playthings on the floor, the 
empty milk-cup by the hearth, the cradle, with 
baby’s embroidered drapery of flannel and thibet 
falling over the sides, and baby’s own, sweet in- 
nocent face crushing the plump, white pillows. 
The long windows reached nearly to the floor, 
and through them I could see the flushing bloom 
and emerald verdure of early June. With all 
my other niceties of character, I was an ardent 
admirer of beauty and nature—a cur most poeti- 
cally inclined, and so the landscape was not lost 


upon me. 

While I lay there, dividing my attention be- 
tween the outer world and my lovely charge, 
feeling abundantly self-satisfied, and occasion- 
ally, in spite of my persevering endeavors at 
vigilance, blinking my eyes under the soporific 
influence of the milk I had drank, I was sudden- 
ly startled out of my drowsiness in a way which 
realized my most terrible fears. Coming up the 
road towards my master’s house was—merciful 
powers !—what I have since learned to desig- 
nate by the name of cow! Such a ferocious 
looking creature may it never be my horror to 
see again! Her large eyes, brown and glitter- 
ing, struck a quick terrorto my heart. Her. 
long tail lashed her sides, and her fierce looking 
horns shot upward from her head like tapering 
daggers of white ivory. My first thought was 
one of flight—my first impulse was to save my- 
self and leave others to their fate. But one 
glance at the fair, unconscious face of that slum- 
bering babe, roused into action the nobler ele- 
ments of my dog-hood. That moment trans- 
formed me from a puppy to a dog. That mo- 
ment the importance of my life to the world 
flashed over me like a current of electric fire. 
On the instant I was calm, self-possessed, cour- 
ageous, determined. I had a duty to perform. 
Should I shrink from it like acoward? Should 
I muster my forces, dash like a true warrior to 
the combat, and hurl the monster from his path, 
or should I sneak fearfully away, without one 
effort to snatch my master, my master’s house, 
and my master’s children from the open jaws of 
death, to wander forever after through the world, 
a dishonored, self-despising cur? Ye gods! 
what a torrent of valorous resolution surged 
through my veins, and heated my slow pulses 
into throbs of fire! I sprang forward, I pricked 
up my ears, I darted under a chair, I wagged 
my tail, and, the stars be praised—I barked! 
Bow, wow, wow! Yelp, yelp, yelp, ki, yi, yi! 
‘To my astonishment and rage, the creature did 
not notice me. I thought it was because she 
could not see her foe, and so, I darted from my 
concealment, and mounted a table which stood 
beside the window, straining my throat to its 
utmost barking capacity. My luckless tail hit a 
costly vase that belonged to my mistress, knocked 
it to the floor, and shivered it to atoms. But 
what were vases in that hour of mortal danger ? 
Echo answers—what ? 

Alas, that I must record the mortifying ex- 
periences of the next half hour! Alas, that I 
must confess that though I barked, and growled, 
and snarled, the cow moved not from her way, 
but stood chewing her quid, majestic and un- 
appalled—my valor influencing her no more than 
moonshine stirs a rock! Alas, that | must add 
also, that instead of frightening the cow, I waked 
the baby ; that when I saw what I had done, I 
jumped into the cradle in the vain hope of sooth- 
ing her back to slumber, frolicking about, frisk- 
ing my tail, kissing her eyes, nose, mouth, fore- 
head, cheeks and chin; that she did not under- 
stand my kindness, and instead of receiving my 
caresses in the spiritin which they were given, 
squalled with all the might of her little lungs ; 
that the nurse came in angry and _ fierce, and 
beat me from the room, calling to her mistress 
as she did so, that “that little black pup had 
drank up the milk, broken the white vase, and 
waked the baby.” Pup/!—indeed, I could have 
strangled her! 

That night I found myself with a stone about 
my neck, sinking slowly in the treacherous 
waters of the river that ran past my master’s 
garden. That same master’s hand had fastened 
the cruel weight to my innocent throat—that 
same thankless master’s arm hurled me, strug- 
gling and panting, into the hungry waves. O, 
the black ingratitude, the murderous baseness, 
the cowardly blood-thirstiness of that deed! But 
I was not to die thus ignobly. Just as I had 
bidden a last, despairing farewell to the beauti- 
ful earth ; while I was yet waving with my tail a 
frantic adieu to the green hills, the stately trees, 
and the star-sown sky, I felt the cord loosen 
about my throat. The stone fell with a bub- 
bling sound through the translucent waves, and 
I—O, joy, hope, ecstasy—rose to the surface, and 
with a few struggling strokes of my light paws, 

gained the shore. . 

What did I do then? Did I kneel down 
under the listening heavens, and take an oath of 
vengeance? No,no,no! At first, there were 
dark thoughts in my mind. I swore revenge. 
I vowed to run mad, and slay my enemies with 
hydrophobia. I barked my rage in the white 
face of the moon, and whined my pitiful story 
to the stars. Bat at last, the feverish tumult in 
my breast subsided. The quieting influence of 





the evening stole over me, and moved my soul 


to magnanimity. I forgave those who had 
wronged me, and before the morning broke redly 
from the gray arms of the east, I was at peace 
with my own heart and all the world. 

My heart fails me when I attempt to describe 
the events of the next few months. Homeless, 
friendless, masterless, not daring to return to my 
old shelter—a wanderer in the great, wide world, 
I was driven from this door and from that, kicked, 
cuffed and beaten, until at last, in my wretched- 
ness, I wished that fate had been less cruelly 
kind—that the cold waters had closed over my 
defenceless head and weary heart. 

One morning, faint and dizzy with hunger 
and pain, I lay down in the tall grass that skirt- 
ed the edge of a farmer’s dooryard, resolving to 
perish there, without another effort for my own 
benefit or the world’s advancment. My breath 
came in labored gasps, and a strange numbness 
crept through all my limbs, and I hailed with a 
sort of despairing rapture, the thought that death 
was near. 

















that in her life-time she had seen men like me ; 
little men, who barked at great reforms, as I 
barked at the cow ; men who were always taking 
themselves for bull-dogs, when in reality they 
were very little curs — men, who, if one woman 
refused them, would snarl at the whole sex forever 
after. I don’t know what she meant—do you? 





--> 
A FRENCH WOMAN AT HOME, 


She helps to cook the dinner she has bought 
—for servants are wasteful with charcoal, and she 
knows to an inch how little she can use. In that 
marvellous place, a French kitchen, where two 
or three little holes in a stove cook such delicate 
dishes, and perform such culinary feats as our 
great roaring giants of coal fires have no con- 
ception of, she flits about like a fairy, creating 
magical messes out of raw material of the most 
ordinary description. Yes, though a lady born 
and bred, refined, elegant and agreeable in soci- 
ety, a belle in her way, yet she does not think it 
beneath her dignity to lighten the household ex- 
penses by practical economy and activity. The 
dinner of a French family is cheap and simple. 
There is always soup, the meat of the stew-pan 





But again was I doomed to disapp 
A sharp cry of pain and terror by my side 
startled me to my feet. I turned to see a huge, 
speckled cat darting away with a timid, trem- 
bling, little chicken struggling between her teeth. 
Indignation gave me new life and strength. It 
was the work of an instant to bound forward, 
and grapple with the invader. There was a few 
moments’ desperate contention — howling, spit- 
ting, growling, scratching, barking and biting, 
and then, with a yell of rage and pain, my van- 
quished enemy fled across the field. I was vic- 
torious, but my victory was dearly bought. 
With a bloody nose, a swollen eye, and a bitten 
leg, I staggered backward, and ‘fell half sense- 
less to the ground. The chicken I had rescued 
stole timidly to my side, and with a face palo 
from recent fright, begged for the privilege of 
fanning me with her brown wings. She seemed 
an angel to me at that moment, and looking into 
her lustrous hazel eyes, lifted shyly to mine with 


imes, if not strict in expenditure, anoth- 
er plate of meat—generally two vegetables, 
dressed and eaten separate y> and sometimes 
= always) a sweet dish; if not that, a little 
ruit, such as may be the cheapest and tne ripest 
in the season. But there is very little of each 
thing, and it is rather in arrangement than in 
material that they appear rich. The idea that 
the French are gourmands in private life is in- 
correct. They spend little in eating, and they 
eat inferior things; though their cookery is rath- 
er a science than a mere accident of civilization. 
At home, the great aim of the French is to save, 
and any self-sacrifice that will lead to this result 
is cheerfully undertaken, more especially in eat- 
ing and in the luxury of mere idleness. No 
Frenchwoman will spend a shilling to save her- 
self trouble. She would rather work like a 
dray-horse to buy an extra yard of ribbon, or a 
new pair of gloves, than lie on the sofest sofa in 
the world in placid fine ladyism with crumpled 
gauze or bare hands.—Lady’s Treasury. 


Floral Department. 








a glance of unutterable gratitude ; hing the 
graceful curve ef her slender neck, and listening 
to the tripping music of her light feet, as she 
glided about me softly and tenderly as a mother 
could have done, I felt a new emotion creeping 
into my world-wearied heart—an emotion sweet 
and blissful, as it was new and strange. 

Ah, reader, you will anticipate me, I am sure. 
It will not need what I am about to add, to con- 
vince you that this was a case of love at first 
sight. Yet hear my confession. Before an hour 
had passed in her gentle presence, I knew Iloved 
that beautiful chicken better than I loved my 
life. That knowledge brought with it a new 
fear, an agonizing doubt. Was it possible that 
she could reciprocate that affection? I wasa 
poor, plain, unhappy little cur, without fortune, 
friends or social position. She was young, 
beautiful, the brightest ornament of her family, 
the pride and hope of a fond mother. And yet, 
I léved her—poor, breaking, deluded heart, tes- 
tify how well! I told her so, with the desperation 
of one who cannot bear doubt or suspense—who 
would rather face a terrible certainty, than in- 
dulge a vain hope. Imagine my rapture, when 
she drooped her bashful head, and told me that 
from the first t of our ing, she had 
been favorably impressed with my appearance, 
and that admiration coupled with gratitude had 
deepened into love. 

Our plans were soon made. All my old am- 
bition came back to me. My beautiful Biddy 
should never blush in acknowledging the one of 
her choice. She should not only love me, she 
should be proud of me. And so I tore myself 
away from her sweet presence, and went out into 
the great world inspired with fresh hope and 
courage. She never should know the degrada- 
tion of poverty, I said. Not till I had won my- 
self a home, a name, an honorable position 
among dogs, would I return to claim her. 





O, the weary, weary struggle of the next 
twelve months! Many times was I tempted to 
give up allhope. But fortune smiled on my im- 
portunities at last. I found a master in the 
streets of a great city, where I had been wander- 
ing for months. He took me home, I was faith- 
ful to him and his interests, and he kept me. 
For more than a yearI served him zealously. 
At the end of that time I was in possession of 
a nice kennel, a soft blanket, and a brass collar. 
There was nothing to hinder me from going for 
my Biddy. 1 had a home, friends, fame, anda 
true heart. What more could she expect? 

Well, I went. I found the very coop from 
which she had ventured, when the hungry cat 
pounced upon her. A weechicken that was the 
miniature of her as I first saw her, peeped, and 
ran from me as I approached. I went up softly 
to the coop, and peered through the bars. O, 
sight for a fond, trusting heart! There she sat, 
—my Biddy, a matron—with thirteen children 
around her! My brain reeled. My heart seemed 
bursting from my bosom. I called her name in 
accents of reproach. She flew towards me, her 
face distorted with rage. She picked me in my 
eyes, on my nose —the eyes and nose that had 
once bled for her! O, woe! O, anguish! O, 
treachery unparalleled ! 

I went away a sadder and a wiser dog. Life 
had no more charms for me. I loathed the 
whole female sex. I railed against them for per- 
fidy and falsehood. But I went not again to my 
home. I had no heart to cross its desolate 
threshold, when the hope that glorified it had 
burned to ashes. 

I have little more to add. Life since then has 
been a continuation of disappointments and dis- 
asters. Ihave a mistress now—a plain, poor, 
old maid, who treats me kindly enough, and 
whose hospitable roof I should delight to call 
my shelter, but for a rival I have in her affections 
—a huge, speckled cat, who purrs in her lap, and 
lies unreproved among her papers—the very cat, 
in fact, from whose claws I rescued Biddy years 
ago. I wish Ihad let him eat her. I think that 
he remembers me,:for his eyes glitter and he 
humps his back savagely every time I venture 
near him. 

Last night I told my mistress my story through 
my eyes, and she offered to become my amanu- 
ensis, and write it out for you, dear Mr. Ballou. 
And she said, taking my head between her hands, 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.]} 


Flowers are fresh, and bushes green ; 
Cheerily the linnets sing; 
Winds are soft, and skies serene: 
Time, however, soon shall throw 
Winter's snow 
O’er the buxom breast of spring. 
UIs DE CAMORNS. 





Bulbs. 

The bulbs of the Crown Imperials and Lilies should 
now be planted—any time this month—in a free, dry and 
somewhat rich soil, into which their roots may penetrate 
easily, and procure nourishment without difficulty for 
their rapidly growing leaves. Bulbs are generally propa- 
gated by little bulbs, produced by the side of the old 
ones, which are called offsets; but like other plants, they 
may be propagated by seeds, and from these, in the case 
of the Crocus, Hyacinth, Crown Inperials, Iris Xiphium 
and Iris Xiphiodes, an endless number of beautiful varie- 
ties may be produced. This furnishes a fine source of 
interesting amusement tothe amateur. The seeds should 
be sown in beds of light earth, where the plants may re- 
main till they come into flower, which will generally be 
in three or five years. The soil for almost all bulbs 
should be a free, sandy loam, and the situation open and 
fully exposed to the sun. 





Evergreens. 

No garden should be without a due proportion of ever- 
greens, and these plants are more essential in a small 
garden thanina large one Their advantages are, that 
they afford a screen to secure privacy in winter as well as 
in summer; that they preserve an appearance of verdure 
in all seasons; and that they do not disfigure the walks 
by falling leaves. They also afford a rich background to 
those shrubs and trees which produce their flowers before 
their leaves; such as the double blossomed Peach, the 
Almond, Snowy Mespilus, and Magnolia Consp It 


’ : : 
Sester’s Pirnic. 
An amusing colloquy, says a Western paper, recently 
came off at the supper-table, on board one of our Missis- 
sippi boats, between a Boston exquisite, reeking with 
hair oil and cologne, who was cursing the waiters, assum- 
ing very consequential airs, anda raw Jonathan seated 


by his side, dressed in homespun. Turning to his vulgar 
friend, the former pointed with his jewelled finger, and 
said : 





* Buttah, sah?” 

‘1 see it is,” coolly teplied Jonathan. 

“ Buttah, sah, I say!” fiercely repeated the dandy 

“T know it—very good, a first-rate article.” 

* Buttah, I tell you,” thundered the dandy in «til! 
louder tones, pointing with slow, unmoving finger, and 
scowling upon his neighbor as ifhe would annihilate him 
~ ‘Wall, gosh all Jerusalem, what of it?” now yelled 
the downeaster, getting his dander up in turn. * Yer 
didn’t think I took it for lard?” 


Jim H., out west, tells a good yarn about a “shell bark 
lawyer.”’ His client was up on two small charges, * friy- 
olous charges,” as shell bark designated them (forging a 
note of hand and stealing a horse). On running his eye 
over the jury he didn't like their looks, so he prepare 
an affidavit for continuance, setting forth the absence in 
Alabama of a principal witness. He read it in a whisper 
to the prisoner, wheshaking his head, said: 

‘Squire, I can’t swear to that ar dokymint.” 

“ Why?” 

* Kase Att haint true.” 

Old shell inflated and exploded loud enough to be 
heard throughout the room. 

“* What! forge a note, an’ steal a hoss, an’ can’t swear 
toalie! Hang such infernal fools.” 

And he left the conscientious one to his fate. 


An Irishman, being recently on trial for some offence, 
pleaded ‘‘ not guilty;’ and the jury being in the box, 
the State solicitor proceeded to call Mr. Furkisson as a 
witness. With the utmost innocence Patrick turned his 
face to the court, and said: 

‘Do I understand, yer honor, that Mr. Furkisson is 
to be a witness forenenst me again?’ 

The judge said drily, ‘it seemed so.” 

‘Well, thin, your honor, I plade guilty, sure an’ yer 
honor plaise, not because Lam guilty, for I'm as inno- 
cent as yer honor’s sucking baby, but just on account of 
saving Misther Furkisson’s sow!.” 


At a hotel a short time since, a girl inquired of a gen- 
tleman at the table if his cup was out. 

** No,”’ said he, ** but my coffee is.”’ 

The poor girl was considerably confused, but deter- 
mined to pay him in his own coin. While at dinner, the 
stage drove up, and several coming in, the gentleman 
asked: 

** Does the stage dine here?” 

“No, sir,” exclaimed the girl in a sarcastic tone, “ but 
the passengers do.” 





A i} not kably conversant with geogra- 
phy. picked up a newspaper and sat down to read. He 
nad not proceeded far before he came to a passage stating 
that one of his vessels was in jeopardy. 

* Jeopardy! Jeopardy! Jeopardy !" said the astonished 
merchant, who had previously heard that the vessel was 
lost; ** let me see, that is somewhere in the Mediterran- 
ean; well I am glad she has got into port, as I thought 
it was all over with her.” 


RARAR RAR AA AA Sn: 


An Irish gentleman being at Epsom races and observ- 
ingin the list of horses that started for the plate, one 
cailed Brotheram, took such a fancy to the name that he 
betted considerable odds in his favor. Toward the con- 
clusion of the race, his favorite was unluckily in the rear, 
on which he vociferated in so loud a key as to drown 
every other voice: 

** Ah, my lads, there he goes—Botherem forever! See 
how he drives them all before him?” 


A love-smitten gentleman, after conversing a while 
with a lady on the ing topic of i y, con- 
cluded at last with the emphatic question: 

* Will you have me?” 

‘*1 am very sorry to disappoint you,” replied the lady, 
“and hope my refusal will not give you pain; but I must 
answer, ‘no.’’ 

** Well, well, that will do, madam,” said her philosoph- 
ical lover; ‘and now suppose we change the subject ” 
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A dog coming open-mouthed at a sergeant on the 
march, he ran the spear of his halbert into his throat 
and killed him. The owner, coming out, raved extremely 
that his dog was killed, and asked the se nt why he 
could not as well have struck at him with the blunt end 
of the halbert. 

oo I would,” said he, “if he had run at me with his 


A traveller, on miserable, lean steed, was hailed by a 
Yankee, who was hoeing his pumpkins by the roadside : 

** Hulio! friend, where are you bound?” 

“Tam going out to sgitle in the western country,” re- 
plied the other. 

** Well, get offand straddle this pankinntee<ti will 
grow and carry you faster than that ’ere beast.” 


A Kinderhook shoemaker once promised to have a pair 
of boots finished on a specified day for Ex-President Van 
jap but failed to have them done when called for. In 





is the want of evergreens which gives to the gardens in 
the neighborhood of Paris and most other continental 
cities such an air of meagreness and poverty. But there 
it cannot be remedied, as few evergreens will resist the 
cold of their winters. 


Weeds. 

The flower borders should be carefully looked into and 
every weed extracted, for now is the time when many 
seeds will ripen and prepare a nice crop for the next sea- 
son of troublesome weeds The vacant places made by 
plants that have flowered, and have had their stalks cut 
down, may be now generally supplied by greenhouse 
plants, such as Mesembryanthemums, ete.; or by pots 
of Thunbergia alata, Schizanthus retusus, Hybrid calee- 
olarias, etc.; which have been prepared purposely for 
filling up blanks. A number of German Stocks and As- 
ters may now be planted out. The evergreens in the 
shrubberies may be pruned so as to prevent them from 
touching each over; and those flower seeds which are 
ripe be gathered. 


Sand. 

Sand is an important article in the propagation and 
culture of plants, and no good garden, whether large or 
small, ought to be without a stock of it. Sand relatively 
to gardening is of two kinds: pure white silver sand, free 
from earthy matter and ferruginous particles, which ia 
only found in particular situations; and common brown 
or gray sand, which is found in pits either with or with- 
out gravel, and on the shores of rivers and the sea. The 
firat kind of sand is used for striking heaths and other 
plants difficult to root by cuttings, and also for mixing 
with peat for growing the more tender kinds of house 
plants. 


Anthemis. ‘ 

The Chamomile. The Pellitory of Spain, is a pretty 
little perennial, with large white flowers, stained with 
lilac on the back. It is a suitable plant for rockwork, or 
boxes in a balcony, as it requires a warm, dry situation. 
Miller raised this plant in rather a curious way in 1782, 
finding some seeds among some Malaga raisins, to which 
they had adhered. The root was former!y considered 
good for the toothache. The Arabian Chamomile, a 
pretty low-growing aunual, with yellow flowers, is now 
called Cladanthus Arabicus. 








Pancratium. 

The Sea Daffodil. Splendid lily-like bulbous rooted 
plants, some of which require @ stove, and others the 
greenhouse. They should be grown in light loam and 
vegetable mould, and should be allowed 2 season of rest, 
by being kept without water when not ina growing state 


Deptford Pink. 

An annual species of Dianthus, with clusters of smal! 
pink scentless flowers, something like those of Lobel's 
Catchfly. A native of Britain, generally found in grav- 
elly soils. and growing freely in any garden where the 
soil is not too rich 





Achimenes. 

A new name applied to the genus Trevisana. some new 
species of which have lately been introduced here from 
Gautemala. Easy of culture, requiring only rather o 
protected situation; soi] » sandy loam 





Ricotia. 

A very pretty little annual, nearly allied to Lunaria, 
which only requires sowing in an open border in April, 
or planting in @ pot in the house, where it will keep in 
flower all winter. 


Becuridace. 
Stove climbers from the West Indies, with white flew- 





ers, which should be grown ina mixture of peat and loacs 





e the ex-p started for Europe, and 
was gone three years. Upon his return he called for his 
ts, and was told they were finished, with the exception 
of treeing out! 
RAR ees 
“*My dear, come in and go to bed,” said the wife ofa 
jolly son of Erin, who had just returned from a fair in a 
decidedly how-came-you-so0 state, “you must be dread- 
fully tired, sure, wi our long walk of six miles.” 
“ Arrah, away wid your nonsense,” said Pat; ‘it 
wasn't the length of the way that fatigued me—'twas the 
readth of it!” 


Our Gevil wants to know whether it was a shanghai or 
& chitagong that “laid” the Atlantic cable. He also 
‘* wonders” if she cackled much after she got through 
with the operatiou.” Since he asked the above ques- 
tions, he has hid himself somewhere, but we suppose he 
ison the “lay ” for the next despatch. 


“T say, Pete, in gwoing roun’ the worl’ trabblers te!l 
us dat you lose one hole day.” 

** Dat am n't nuffin, Sam, when you can make ‘m vp 
agin.” 

** How you gwoine to make it up—te!] me dat?” 

“ Why, jis turn roun’ and go back agin ” 

An old lady said her husband was very fond of peaches, 
and that was his ouly fault. 

‘Fault, madam?” said one; ‘how can you cal! that 
a fault?” 

** Why, because there are different ways of eating them, 
sir. My husband takes them in the form of brandy.” 


uw 





—— 


‘ Pather, how many days are there in 1353?" asked 
young Hopefal of his paterval aucestor 
* Why, 365, of course,” was the reply. 
: ‘* No there aint,” quoth Hopeful, “forty of ‘em are 
Lent 2° 


Orme 


A broken-down merchant, to console himself, got 
druvk, and while pouring forth his warmest desire to 
make all men happy, he wound up thus: 

* And if | owe any mau auything, I freely forgive him 
the debt!” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Jowrnui. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLB 
This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after twelve years of uvequalied prosperity and popularity, 


has become a *‘ household word” from Maine to (xalifor 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor,in town aud 


country, #ll over the wide extent of the United State. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every Americaw home, 
ause 


7 It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circie 
(> It is printed on the finest satin surfaced peper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style 
£O™ It is of the mammoth size, yet contains po adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 
(> It is devoted to news. tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellauy, wit aod humor 
(> It is carefully edited by MM. Ballou, who he 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston 
(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 
{> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 
(> It is acknowledged that the good fr fluence cf such 
@ paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 
(7 Ita suggestive pages provoke iu the su iD 
quiring spirit and add to their store of know fe 
Its columns are free frem polities and al! jarring 
topics, its object bring to make home happy 
(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been #0 
popular a favorite throughout the country 
TERMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 subscribes, ove year....-.- eeveeseveeweneeeus 
4 subscribers.“ 70 
10 és U6 TT si tsnentempevesane . be 
Any person seuding as tieelre subseribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the therteenth copy gratis 
Any postmaster can receive s copy of the paper to hie 
own address at the lowest club rate 
3 Bample copies sent when desired 
Published every Saturday, by MM. BALLOU, 
No 22 Winter , Berton 
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A ROMANCE OF THE OLD FRENCH Wa 
BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Reap my destiny, St: Orme !|—Fortn, 
fickle jade, and 1 would fain know befor 
what lack the next farn of her wheel wil! 
me!" and the speaker cervssed with go» 
broad white palm of thefeer of Niagara 

“Ay, Colonel Proveau,” replied the o 
gician, in a singularly deep and musical 
which vibrated on the summer air like th: 
notes of an organ; “I know youssknow 
past, present and future—while we stan 
thewealed books of your life are uni 
Husli, now—don’t break the spell—tie a. 
thing to peer into these mysteries ;" », 
strange man leaned forward, pale, mute, + 
his weird black eyes fixed on vacancy, as i’ 
the atinosphere of that June day wore } 
with phantom shapes. 

Louis Preveau was of « high! suscepti 
. ture, and-he felt an part awe 6: 
over him as he gazed. 

“No matter about the by-gone,” he ha: 
to say, in & somewhat confused manner ; 
the present about which I would ask the 
your far-reaching knowledge. 1am in |. 
Jove with a Canadian girl—” , 


LA maiden,” 


richest June roses, and heir which falls ab: 
face and neck in a shower of rippling gulu 

” Yes, yes,” said Prevegu, his coantena: 
pressing a still deeper surprise, “ if (iai:. 
salle stood here in person you could no: » 
painted @ more accurate portrait! But, 
seer, her heart seems proof against my 
skillfal tactics ; this hunteman’s daughte, 
chary of her smites as if she were an ew: . 
and I some poor clown of a subject wh 
dared love her!” 

“ And you fear a rival,” rejoined the may 
coolly. 

Colonel Preveau bit his lip, colored, an.’ 
ded assent. 

“I thought so,” said St. Orme; “I ju 
another form rise between you and Claire, . 
not yet so old as you are, but with a ¢ 
sturdy grace of bearing, and @ glance asf, 
“8 4 mountain eagle's.” 

“ That is Allan Wilbur—a young backv. 
man, @ mere clod-hopper ; and yet to you’ 
acknowledge what 1 would not breathe to 
dinary mortal, 1 have reason to dread hin 
little. He is quick-witted, brave, persev 
single handed, 1 am no match forhim P; 
Orme, get him out of my way, and you s! 
richly paid!” 

He grasped the seer’s hand and looked a; 
ingly into his face. As he did 0, sume er 
sabtile inflaence seemed to run through 
nerve He grew more earnest to gain his 
and went on. 

“Ihave wealth ; ask anything in my 
to give as a reward for your services, and i 
be yours!” 

A gleam of savage triumph shot into th: 
terious eyes of Paul St. Orme 

“ All the gold in the broad universe wou 
purchase my aid in this instance,” he said, 
a hollow laugh; “but, Colonel Preveau 
dead wife left you one daughter; I hay 
her; I covet a bride like her to share my 
late hut Give her to me, and I will ler 
the assistance you require.” 

The high-born officer gave 4 sudden sta: 
“ What!” he cried, “ my Blanche, m 
child. O, Paul St. Orme, ask anything but 
“ Nothing else can satisfy me,” was the o 
answer 

Louis Preveau turned from him, and he 
pace to aud froin extreme agitation. Bi, 
his own fair daughter, rose up before him « 
a vision. He had built many a bright ho 
her fatare ; for, with her surpassing beau: 
wealth and rank, she might make « mos 
liant match. In the gayest cities of Kuro 
had been followed, flattered and caressed 
could he have her, on whose unclouded br. 
had thought he might yet see the coronet 


countess, the wife of that mysterious gray? 
at his side * 





“St. Orme,” he said, at length, “ lama; 













man; Iseorn your offer! Much as I wi 

win Claire, I cannot consent to such « sect 
“ Cannot, eh 1” retorted the seer, an ind: 

flash crimsoning his usually pale face ; * 





THE SEER OF NIAGA’": - 








